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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 





THE NEWTON 
THEOLOGICALINSTITUTION 


now the 


ANDOVER NEWTON 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
degrees. Special provision for Post- 
Graduates. Courses in Religious Edu- 
cation for Women. 

EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
LIBERTY MISSOURI 


Fifteen miles from Kansas City 





A.B. degree Strictly liberal arts 





Pre-professional courses 





Approved by Association of 
American Universities 





Write: President John F. Herget 
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KEUKA COLLEGE 
KEUKA PARK NEW YORK 
Liberal Arts College for Women. Trains for 
teaching and Christian service. Music, 
Secretarial Science, Dramatics, and Home 
Economics. Expenses $600. 

A. H. Norton, President. 





CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


SUBURBAN PHILADELPHIA CHESTER, PENNA. 
Scholarships available for approved students. Tuition and room rent free. 


Privileges of work in Graduate School of University of Pennsylvania in connection with 

residence in the Seminary permit the following courses: 

1. Resident courses in the Seminary for pastors and missionaries, Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 

2. Resident courses in Seminary with privileges of graduate work in_ the University of 
Pennsylvania, emphasizing religious education and social service. Seminary degree of 
B.D., or University degree of A.M. 

3. Graduate courses in any department of theological instruction leading to Seminary degree 
of Th.M., or University degree of Ph.D. 

4. Extension Department carries work of the lecture room into homes of pastors and religious 
workers that have not had privileges of theological education. 


For catalog and information, address: 
MILTON G. EVANS, President, Chester, Pa. 











BETHEL INSTITUTE 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Trains for Leadership in Church and Kingdom 
Service 

Seminary—Karl J. Karlson, Dean. Offers three- 
year course leading up to degrees B.D., Th.B., 
and Th.G. 

Academy—A, J. Wingblade, Principal. Courses: 
College and Seminary Preparatory, Music, Pub- 
lic Speaking. Accredited. Strong religious 
and missionary spirit. 

Junior College—Walfred Danielson, Dean. Offers 
a two-year course of college work based on 
four years of high school work. 

Bible and Missionary Training-—Two vears. 

A School with a Purpose which askes 
investments of Life and Money worth while. 
Write for catalog, and send gifts to 
G. Arvid rane President, St. Paul, 





STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY 


Would do well to investigate the many special advantages and oppor- 
tunities offered by the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, before 
deciding upon a School of theological preparation. In its high standard 
of scholarship and in its fine spirit of loyalty to evangelical truth 
“Eastern” makes a strong appeal to thoughtful young men. 


Send for information to 


PRESIDENT AUSTEN K. de BLOIS 
1808-16 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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vit a man 4 eh el dd PHILADELPHIA Students and faculty of the University of Redlands 
sc eo for your boy oF girl, address Exceptional opportunity for young women to support Dean Russell Andrus, '28 in Judson 
Educational Directory, MIsSIONS, 152 train as pastor's assistants, or for city, home College. There are a goodly number of graduates 


Madison Avenue, New York. Give 
detailed, information as to rates and 
location desired, etc. 








or foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement in foreign and home missions at all times. 


work, etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible, practical methods, and the — THE UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
tual growth of the students. Send for catalog. Redlands, California 


J. MILNOR WITTBUR, D.D., President “Baptist College of the Southwest’? 
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Address: President G. W. Taft, 3040 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. What is described as a city that 
never was a village? 

2. Who serves as pastor on two 
fields, 1700 miles apart? 

3. Who was born “under the sound 
of the Old North Church chimes?” 

4. What church scored 25,500 read- 
ing contest points? 

5. How is March 3rd annually ob- 
served in Japan? 

6. How many Baptist church mem- 
bers in Latvia? 

7. What is said to be the furthest 
southwest Baptist outpost in the United 
States? 

8. What church was organized in a 
log cabin in 1844? 

9. How many new R. A. camps will 
be organized this summer? 

10. Who was the first president of 
the A. B. H. M. S.? 

1l. What significant event occurred 
February 28, 1832? 

12. What little town at the peak of 
a high mountain has a Guild chapter of 
three members? 

13. Where was the first Chinese 
Baptist church of the world organized? 

14. On what field have native Chris- 
tians erected eight chapels without aid? 

15. Who has given 40 years of min- 
istry in Seattle? 

16. Where were 102 people baptized 
last year? 

17. Where was a candle-light com- 
munion service recently held? 

18. How many races are represented 
in the Christian Schools at Jorhat, 
Assam? 

PRIZES FOR 1932 

For correct answers to every question in the 

10 issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 


of a year’s subscription to Missions or a worthwhile 
missionary book will be awarded. 

Answers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. In order to be eligible for a prize, both the 
answers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. Where 
two or more in a group work together, only one set 
should be sent in and one prize will be awarded. All 
answers must reach us not later than January 1, 1933, 
to receive credit. 


This contest is.open only to subscribers. 
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When you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so. Use the blank enclosed in your firal copy. 
Give the blank and money to your Club Manager; 
if there is none, send directly to us. Please sign 
your name exactly as it appears on your present 
address label. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing the 
blank has been mailed. Send both the old and the 
new address when requesting change. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable simply to 
Missions. 
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By HELEN C. BOWER 


ETROIT has “started some 
D thing” again. 
Because one of its citizen 


lwd a noble, patriotic idea, Detroit 
recognition of the first public 
singing of “America,” July 4, 1852. 
has prompted a Congressional res 





vlution calling for all citizens of the 


United States to commemorate thi» 
vecasion during Fourth of July cele 
bratious this year 

The resolution, printed ino The 

ressional Record of March 1. 
erred to the Committee on the 
Library, was introduced bs Arthur 
Hi. Vandenberg, senator from Mich 
igan. The text ix as fotlows 

‘Whereas the Fourth of July, 
1932, marks the one hundredth an 
niversary of the first public singing 
in Park *t. Church, Boston, Mass. 
by a chorus of children, of the great 
and thrilling patriotic = bymn, 
‘America,’ written by the Rev Sam 
uel Francis Smith; 

“Whereas this significant event al- 
ready is promisedvsplendid recogni 
tion at Vetroit, Mich., where the 
contributions of patriotic school 
children have provided a beautiful 
monument to the bymn and to its 
author, which will be appropriately 
dedicated upon Indepgndence day. 
and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the 
Congress that there should be gen 
aral observance of this anniversary 
because of the incalcuable inspira- 
tior, which has touched the life of 
the Nation through the countless 
millions of voices, in peace and in 
war, which have sung ‘My Country 
‘tis of Thee’ across the century 
Therefore, he it 

“Resolved, That this one hun 
dredth anniversary of the first pub- 
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lic singing of ‘America’ be com- 
mended to all citizens for appro- 
priate recognition in connection 
with the celebration of Independ 
ence Day an the 4th day of July, 
1932.” 

It is a fitting comeidence that a 
danghter of Dr Smith should have 
written? “The ketnote of his (Dr 
Smith's) life was love of service, 
however given, whether by the ex 
ercise of hospitality, the expendi 
ture of time, the writing of a Ict 
ter, or the giving of his means as 
far as he was able.” . 

For the Smith memorial in De- 
troit has grown eut of a anggestion 
made by Joseph B. Mills when he 
was president of the Detroit Rotary 
Club in 1930-31, a club which has 
for its motto: “He profits most who 
serves best.” 

By reason of Mr Mills’ id€a, De 
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REV SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH 
The two pages of script are reproductions of Rev. Smith's manuscript 


Above are Detroit school children, singing their belov. 
th morial 


e center stone of the me: 


troit is the first city in the Cuited 
es so to honor the author of 
~America.” 

Last May Detroit school children 
were invited to contribute to the 
memorial fund. The balance of the 
$21,000 cost’ of the memorial has 
been made up by voluntary contribu 
tions from Detroit Rotarians and 
their friends. 

Last fall, on the 1 J anniversary 
of Dr Smith's birth, Oct. 21, the 
center stone of the memorial’s base 
was put into position on a beauti 
ful site just south of the playfield 
on Belle -Isle, facing westward 
against a background of trees. Four 
school children, chosen for their 
high scholarship, buried beneath the 


st 











¢tone a roster of all children in the 


schools of the metropolitan area, a 
copy of the Centennial Edition of 
The Detroit Free Press; and other 
records. There were.speeches and 
songs, for the singing of “America” 
by school children has become a 
traditional observance in connec 
tion with this famous song. 

The memorial, upon which con- 
struction will be completed this 





song at the time 
rial was laid on Belle Isle 


spring, will take the form of a cop 
per flag pole rising from a marbl: 
hase five feet square and 15 feet 
high. On the base will be a bas-re 
lief portrait of Dr. Smith, the worl 
of the Detroit seulptor, Samuei 
ashwan, and beneath it in bronz 
letters the inscription. “The gift of 
the school children of metropolitan 
Detroit sponsored by the Detroit 
Rotary Club.” Atop the copper pole 
will be a star, to be illuminated at 
night 

In the tesselated pavement sur- 
rounding the memorial will be set 
four plaques, embossed respectiyely 
with the dates of the Nation's birth 
day, Dr. Smith's birth, the day 
was first sung and the 
dediva day. The memorial was 
designed by Albert Kahn. 

But when was “America” written? 
How did a chorus of Boston children 
chance to ding it publicly for. the. 
first time? History says that Fd 
ward Everett Hale was one of the 
children in that young choir: and a 
Smith family legend has it that one 
Of the passers-by who heard with 
profound admiration the song pour- 


Ame 











THE CHILDREN’S TRIBUTE 


ing out of the Park St. church was 
the girl who afterward. became Mrs. 
Samuel Francis Smith. 

It had happened that in 1831, Wil 
liam C. Woodbridge, a noted edu- 
cator in New York, had been sent 
to visit Germany and inspect the 
public schools, particularly for the 
purpose of bringing back any idea 
which might be adapted for use in 
the schools of the United States. He 
learned what every good German 
knows, that music had an important 
place in the life of the people and 
in school life, as well. Consequently 
somé of the- schddl ‘music-books 
brought back by Mr Woodbridge 
were passed along to Lowell Mason, 
a talented musician and pioneer ft. 
the introduction of music in the 
Boston public schools. 

But Mr. Mason was not a student 


of German. So be sent the bovks 
to a 24-year-old theological student 
a Audover, a voung mau whe had 
extraordinary facility ino lan 
ages, He was asked tu make trans 
itions from the German, or to write 
ew verses which could be set to 
© German wusic 

On a dismal day tm February, 
looking over one of these 





. my attention was drawa to 

tune whieh attracted me by its 
simple and natural movement and 
children’s choirs,” 
wrote Dr Smith many years later 


fs fitness for 


“Glanving at the German words 
at the font of the page, I saw that 
they were patriotic, and I was in- 


stantly iuspived fo write a patriotic 


hymn of my own. 





ng @ scrap of waste paper, 
1 began to write, and in half an 
hour, I think, the words stood upon 
it substantially as they are sung 
today. I did not share the regret of 
those who deem it an evil that the 
national tune of Britain and Amer 
ica is the same. On the contrary, 
I deem it a new and beautiful tie 
of union between the mother and 
the daughter, one furnixhing the 
music (if indeed it is really Eng 
lish) and the other the words. 

“I did pot propose to write a na 
I did not think that 
I laid the song aside, 


tional hymn 
I had done sv. 
and nearly forgot that I-had made 
it. Some weeks later I sent it to 
-Mr. Mason, and on the following 
Fourth of July, much to my surprise. 


«she brought it out at a children’s 


celebratiou, where it was first sung 
in public” 

Dr. Smith's parenthetical remark 
“if indeed it is really English, 
draws attention to the interesting 

Continued on Page Three 


colored first page of the Detroit Free Press, honoring “America.” 
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A unique opportunity that cannot 
= py| occur again for a hundred years. 


| That is the centennial celebration 
seu | of the writing and first public 
@J)4\ singing of our National Hymn, 
=! “America,” with due recognition 
of its Author, Samuel Francis Smith, whose life 
story forms the chief feature of this issue. He 
was a Baptist minister, teacher, editor, scholar, 
poet, and above all, patriot. He deserves to be 
far more widely known by our people, and there 
is every reason why our churches should take 
advantage of this centenary to inspire a fresh 
wave of patriotism through this memorial cele- 
bration of poem and poet. Here are two sugges- 
tions to you as Pastor: 


I. Make July 3rd, 1932, a Memorial Sunday 
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for “America” and S. F. Smith. If you dedi-: 


cate the whole day, the program might be: 

(1) Morning service—Life sketch of Dr. Smith 
hiy Pastor. war 

(2) Sunday school—Singing of “America,” “The 
morning light is breaking,” etc., with reading 
Dr. Smith’s own story of “America.” 

(3) Evening service—“The Song of a Nation’s 
Soul,” a dramalog by Dr. C. M. Gallup. 
This might well be in charge of the young 
people. Other churches might also be invited 
to join, making this a community celebration. 


I]. Prepare an address on “America and its 
Author,” adapted to a patriotic occasion, and 
make it known to the proper officer of Rotary 
or Kiwanis club in your community that you 
are ready to give it at a holiday luncheon or 
other gathering on July 4th, 1932, the one 
hundredth anniversary to a day of the original 
singing of “America.” Or at some other date 


Remember, there will be no July issue. 


if that be already engaged. Let no false 
modesty keep you from making such an offer, 
which comes fittingly from you by reason of 
your denominational relationship. You will 
find full material in this issue. 


These suggestions to Pastors came from one of 
them, Rev. Mark F. Sanborn, of Scranton. We 
believe with him that it would mean much to our 
country and to the causes that are dear to us if 
our churches throughout the land would make 
Sunday, July 3rd, 1932, a day memorable in the 
church history of America. 


Other Contents of This Issue 


The story of Dr. Smith and “America” occupies 
twenty-two pages, including the five of the fine 
dramalog. We believe this is the most complete 
presentation yet made of the life, character and 
work of Samuel Francis Smith. Among other 
features Dr. Groesbeck tells of Siam and the 
Baptist Mission which opened the door to China 
for us. Mr. Warren creates a desire to see San 
Francisco by his description of that city of dis- 
tinction. Coe Hayne depicts the final stages of 
the continental trek of the Covered Wagon. Dr. 
Bowler not only reports the financial outcome, but 
pays a tender tribute to the memory of Dr. F. E. 
Taylor, in response to our request. The edi- 
torials touch on the San Francisco Convention, the 
spiritual outcome of the year, the two centenaries 
of denominational interest and the death of Dr. 
Taylor. There is a Convention Prayer, following 
the custom of late years. 

The usual departments and pages of news direc! 
from the fields are given, and what with the special 
articles and programs and illustrations the North- 
ern Baptist Convention gets place in two issues 
instead of one. Look out for the Convention 
Report in September. 


September issue will be the next this year. 
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THE HOME OF SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH IN NEWTON CENTRE FOR MANY YEARS 
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The Centenary of Our National Hymn 


The Story of the Writing of “America,” with Life Sketches of 
Samuel Francis Smith, Its Author 


EDITED BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


I. Introduction 


Tue purpose of this special feature of Missions 
is to arouse and stimulate interest in the nation- 
wide celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the writing of our national hymn “America,” 
and to make its author better known to our people. 
We seek in particular to aid in the preparation 
of programs and addresses for such celebrations 
—civic and church—by providing quotable mat- 
ter, rich in human interest. The story is fascin- 
ating, and all too little known even by Baptisis, 
especially as it relates to the personality of Sam- 
uel Francis Smith, who was not only a patriot 
and a poet but one of the sterling Americans of 
his generation—the fathers who made America 
great as the land of libexty. We do not use this 
centennial occasion to make any extravagant 
claims for him. He does not need them. We 
simply want to give him due recognition for the 
man he was, and give him a place in the group of 
nation builders where he belongs. 

Here is a forecast of what the reader may ex- 
pect to find in the pages which follow. 

As an authentic base we are fortunate to have 


the concise Autobiographical Sketch prepared by 


Dr. Smith near the close of his life at the request 
of his close friend, Gen. Henry B. Carrington, 


‘who edited the volume entitled Poems of Home 


and Country, also Sacred and Miscellaneous 
Verse, by Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D.D., pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co. in 1895, and long 
out of print. We acknowledge indebtedness to 
the courtesy of the publishers for the quotations. 

Next there is personal information direct from 
the family circle. Dr. Smith’s youngest daughter, 
Mrs. J. F. Morton, wrote a paper for the Women’s 
Club of Andover, N. H., which was published in 
the Christian Endeavor World. Quotations from 
it were later sent to The Watchman-Examiner by 
Mrs. H. I. Marshall of Burma, a missionary 
granddaughter of Dr. Smith, and printed in that 
paper for February 4, 1932. These quotations 
supply an important hiatus in the home sketch of 
this affectionate husband and father, whose home 
was of that high type that made this the “land of 
the noble free.”” The domestic poems reveal this. 

In addition we have an informing account of 
his pastorate in Waterville, given in the address 
of the pastor of the First Baptist Church at the 
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unveiling of a memorial tablet in the Colby Col- 
lege Chapel. This tells what we want to know 
of the human qualities of the good minister who 
loved his people and his work and left his impress 
on church, college and community. 

To fill out the personal side we give next the 
Memorabilia collected by the Editor and put into 
form as source-material. This includes the analy- 
sis of the volume of Poems and the old time 
Hymnal, and the story of the “Lone Star” poem 
which has firm place in the romance of missions. 

Coming then to the centenary feature which has 
made this a notable year, and deeply interested 
in promoting the widest possible celebration of 
one of the potential events in the nation’s life, we 
vive unusual place to the special edition, with 
colored supplement, of the Detroit Free Press, the 
most enterprising piece of newspaper work done 
in America in this matter of arousing public inter- 
est in the nation-wide celebration of the first sing- 
ing of “America,” and also in strongly support- 
ing the movement of the Rotarians and the 
Detroit school children in setting up a permanent 
memorial to Samuel Francis Smith in Detroit’s 
famous Belle Isle Park. This carries also the 
Congressional resolution introduced by Michigan, 
which makes the celebration of “America” a rec- 
ognized feature of this Washington bi-centennial 
year. Detroit plans a remarkable celebration for 
the dedication of the memorial on July 4, 1932, 
just a hundred years from the first singing of Dr. 
Smith’s immortal hymn by the school children of 
Boston. Detroit expects a chorus ‘of ten thousand 
or more school children who will gather on Belle 


Isle and 
Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song. 


We hope Detroit’s example will suggest to 
churches and Sunday schools everywhere—and 
particularly our own churches, since Dr. Smith 
was a Baptist—the desirability of having a special 
““America” service on the national holiday; or if 
that be not feasible, on the 3rd, the Sunday pre- 
ceding. The morning service might well have an 
address by the pastor, for which he will find ample 
material in this issue. The Sunday school might 
put on an afternoon “sing” of Dr. Smith’s famil- 
iar hymns, an assuredly popular service. And 
for the evening we have provided an admirable 
dramalog by Dr. Clarence M. Gallup, simple in 
its requirements and effective in making the writ- 
ing of “America” a living episode. The young 
people might well take charge of this. There is 
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every reason, religious and patriotic and home 
missionary, why this July 3rd and 4th should be 
dates of noble influence in our churches. To that 
end this issue has been prepared. Besides these 
major sections there are interesting episodes, in- 
cidents and tributes—the whole comprising a his- 
toric presentation of permanent value. 


zw 


II. An Autobiographical Sketch 


COUNT it to have been a happy lot, and, pos- 

sibly, an inspiration to my choice of a profes- 
sion, that I was born under the sound of the Old 
North Church chimes in Boston. I understand, 
from veritable family records, that the modest 
event occurred on the 21st day of October, 1808. 
I confess to a little touch of satisfaction that I am 
permitted, in my social retirement, to count “Dis- 
covery Day,” as we now style the arrival of Co- 
lumbus in America, as my own birthday; but | 
have never claimed that the coincidence was 
worthy of note, outside of the sere Smith 
household. 

Three years at the Eliot School, Biatiiie were 
followed by preparation for college at the Bos- 
ton Latin School, from which I graduated to enter 
Harvard University. It certainly was a grateful 
experience of that preparatory training, that, in 
1825, I was permitted to call the “Franklin 
Medal” my own, as well as a gold “‘Prize Medal” 
for an English poem. 

My Harvard Class, 1829, brought me into 
intimacy with that congenial and beloved class- 
mate, Dr. Holmes, and the friendship never 
abated; nor, in the progress of seventy years lack- 
ing one, was our tender fellowship ever lessened. 
Widely separated in our special lines of study, 
we were of “the boys” when together; and his 
playful reference to my being “disguised under 
the universal name of Smith,” never hurt my sen- 
sibilities, but was one of the merry things of which 
we made sport together. 

College days too quickly sped. I then pursued 
a three years’ course at Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, from which I graduated September, 1832. 
T had meddled with verses from childhood, and, 
before leaving Andover, wrote the hymn, “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,” “The Morning Light is 
Breaking,” and many others. 

I had “on the brain,” a penchant for compara- 
tive philology; and, in my theological course, . 
added four languages to my repertoire, besides 
accomplishing the pleasing task of reading every 
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word of Mr. Marshman’s Chinese grammar—a 
vast quarto, nearly as large as a family Bible. 

After the close of my course at Andover, I spent 
a year in editorial labor in Boston. Then I be- 
came village pastor in Waterville, Maine; was 
ordained February 12, 1834, and at the same 
time became Professor of Modern Languages in 
Waterville College, afterwards known as Colby 
University. During the course of eight years, on 
account of a vacancy in the Department of Latin 
and Greek Languages (for one whole year) all 
the Greek taught in the college was added to my 
department of instruction. 

On the 16th of September, 1834, I was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary White Smith, of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, grand-daughter of Dr. Hezekiah 
Smith, chaplain for six years in the Revolutionary 
Army, and an intimate friend of Washington, also 
one of the founders of Brown University, in the 
State of Rhode Island. 

My double service in Waterville continued un- 
til January, 1842, when I became editor of the 
Christian Review (Quarterly), and took up my 
life residence at Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
Becoming pastor of the First Baptist Church, I 
still retained my editorial chair till 1848 (seven 
years), and filled the pastorate for twelve years 
and a half. Meanwhile I fitted my children for 
college—the two elder, a son and a daughter, for 
the sophomore grade of college study. After re- 
signing the pastorate, I served as the editorial sec- 
retary of the Missionary Union, fifteen years, still 
preaching almost constantly as a stated supply. 

In 1875, accompanied by my wife, I spent a 
year in Europe. In 1880, we undertook a second 
journey, which included Southern Asia, being ab- 
sent from the United States more than two years. 
This trip included England, Scotland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Turkey, Greece, India, 
Ceylon, and Burma. We visited the missions of 
various Church Societies — English, Scotch, 
French, German, and American, so far as time 
and circumstances would permit. Various corre- 
spondents had suggested the points in the field- 
service of the Master where labor was needed. 
I endeavored to learn as exactly as possible the 
actualities of the mission-work, its methods, its 
personnel, its needs, its trials, and its successes. 

Literary work has been the natural result of 
my tastes and my studies. Articles for reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers have been almost 
without number. Among books, may be men- 
tioned the “Life of Rev. Joseph Grafton;” “Lyric 
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Gems” (publisher’s title), “Rock of Ages,” the 
two latter containing many of my own composi- 
tions; “The Psalmist,” in connection with Baron 
Stow, the current Hymn Book of the Baptist 
Churches throughout the United States for thirty 
years, from 1843; “Missionary Sketches,” and 
“Rambles in Mission Fields.” These were fol- 
lowed by “The History of Newton,” Massachu- 
setts, 950 pp. octavo; several books edited; and 
various translations for the Encyclopaedia Ameri- 
cana, from the “German Conversations Lexicon,” 
amounting to fully one thousand printed pages. 
Not far from one hundred and fifty of my hymns 
have been contributed to our Psalmody. 

A strong poetical bias took hold of me when I 
was a boy of eight years. An “Elegy on a Cat,” 
then written, disappeared long since, as well as 
the cat. The first poem published, was four years 
later; but if you do not find it among the old 
papers, I cannot supply it. I have never bidden 
farewell to the lyre, simply because it was a part 
of myself. 


How “America” Came to be Written 


The hymn, “America,” was the fruit of examin- 
ing a number of music books and songs for Ger- 
man public schools, placed in my hands by Lowell 
Mason, Esq. Falling in with the tune in one of 
them, now called “America,” and being pleased 
with its simple and easy movement, I glanced at 
the German words, and, seeing that they were 
patriotic, instantly felt the impulse to write a 
patriotic hymn of my own, to the same tune. 
Seizing a scrap of paper, I put upon it, within 
half an hour, the verses substantially as they stand 
today. I did not propose to write a national hymn. 
1 did not know that I had done so. The whole 
matter passed out of my mind. A few weeks after- 
wards I sent to Mr. Mason some translations and 
other poems; this must have chanced to be among 
them. This occurred in February, 1832. To my 
surprise, I found later that he had incorporated 
if into a programme for the celebration of July 
4, 1832, in Park St. Church, Boston. I have since 
heard it sung in many languages, more than half- 
way round the world, the latest translation of it 
which I have seen being into the Hebrew. When 
it was composed, I was profoundly impressed 
with the necessary relation: between love of God 
and love of country; and I rejoice if the expres- 
sion of my own sentiments and convictions still 
finds an answering chord in the hearts of my 
countrymen. I pray that the spirit of the simple 
verses may be the spirit of our people evermore. 
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Ill. A Daughter’s Tribute 


N this paper I have endeavored to recall some 
of the chief features of a long life spent among 
the public events of the nineteenth century by one 
who by his patriotic and religious words and 
example was an influence for good. 

My father lived essentially and vividly in the 
present, so that even his own family knew very 
little about his childhood. He was born October 
21, 1808, on Sheafe Street, in the North End of 
Boston, very near the old North Church. A tablet 
was placed on the house by the Old South chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Feeling a strong desire to know something of 
his childhood I persuaded him the summer before 
he left us (1895), to go with me to this house, 
trusting that amid the surroundings of his child- 
hood he might recall what would be of interest 
to his children. And I was not disappointed. 

He recalled his first walk alone, when he was 
four years old, the memory of which was still 
fresh to him. On the corner of Parmenter and 
Salem Street was and still is an apothecary shop. 
In front of it on the corner was a tall scarlet post, 
and surmounting the post was a bust of Hip- 
pocrates. As they were standing within sight of 
it Smith’s mother asked him: “Do you see that 
post?” “I do,” was his reply. “See if you can 
go to it alone.” The bust is still (at time of 
writing this paper) on a bracket attached to the 
building, but the post has disappeared. 

On Charter Street on the north side near Han- 
over Street he pointed out the house in which he 
attended his first school, a Dame school kept by 
Ma’am Richards. (The predecessor of the Kinder- 
garten. ) 

We wandered into Copp’s Hill burying ground, 
famous as the place where the British landed their 
wounded after the battle of Bunker Hill, and 
the second oldest cemetery in Boston. My father 
used to spend much time there in his boyhood, 
reading, copying and committing to memory many 
of the epitaphs. 

After leaving the Dame school he attended the 
Eliot School for two years, and then at eleven 
years of age he entered the Boston Latin School, 
from both of which he won medals. At seven- 


teen years of age he entered Harvard College, 
becoming a member of the famous class of ’29, 
having for classmates Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Freeman Clarke, Rev. Samuel May, and 
others of national reputation. 
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While at college my father performed a vast 
amount of literary work, translating, tutoring, and 
writing for the press. Needless to say he took 
high rank as a student, since he was a born 
scholar, and was graduated with highest honors. 
Soon after leaving college he entered a newspaper 
office intending to adopt journalism as a profes- 
sion, but he soon felt called to another line of 
work and entered Andover Seminary to prepare 
for the ministry. While in Andover, besides 
prosecuting his studies faithfully, he yet found 
time for much writing and translating. In the 
month of February, 1832, he composed the hymn 
that made him famous, “My country, ’tis of thee.” 

It was first sung by the Sunday school children 
at Park Street Church at the following Fourth of 
July celebration. It is interesting to know that 
our good friend, Edward Everett Hale, was one 
of the children present on that occasion. A pleas- 
ant coincidence connected with it was that the 
maiden who afterward became his wife was pass- 
ing the church at the time. She heard the singing, 
and admired the tune of a certain song, little 
thinking that the words were written by him who 
was to be her partner throughout life. 

While he was in Andover he wrote other hymns, 
scarcely less famous, the one most widely known 
and sung being the missionary hymn, “The morn- 
ing light is breaking.” At this time he became 
profoundly interested in foreign missions, and 
during his long life he gave largely of his time 
and means for the furtherance of its interests. 

For fifteen years he edited the Missionary 
Magazine and prepared other literature for the 
Missionary Union. This work involved much 
translating from the German, French, Swedish, 
Spanish, and Italian languages, and perhaps I 
might speak here of his linguistic ability. He 
read easily in twelve or thirteen languages, and 
the last time he visited me, when he was eighty- 
five years old, he brought with him a Russian 
grammar which he mastered sufficiently to read 
in the Russian Bible. “Oh, it is so delightful to 
tackle a new language,” he said to me. 

In 1880 he and my mother traveled extensively 
on the Continent and extended their tour to India 
and Burma. Here he was the welcome guest in 
the home of his son D. A. W. Smith, who was 
president of the Karen Theological Seminary in 
Rangoon. Later they were received with joy at 
Nellore, the home of the Lone Star Mission, which 
by his stirring poem, “The Lone Star,” he had 
saved from abandonment in a crisis. (The verses 
are given on page 354.) 
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Whether at home or abroad he never ceased 
from his literary labors. Two books on missions 
were the result of his oriental travels. 

I would speak of some of my father’s personal 
characteristics. Outstanding were his unfailing 
faith in God, his unflagging industry, his love of 
beauty both in art and nature, his warm friend- 
liness. I might say he had a genius for friend- 
ship. No trouble was ever too great to take on 
behalf of a friend. 

The keynote of his life was love of service, 
however given, whether by the exercise of hos- 
pitality, the expenditure of time, the writing of 
a letter, or the giving of his means as far as he 
was able. He was a man of tenderest sympathies 
to whom persons in sorrow invariably turned for 
comfort. 

In April, 1895, the spring before his death, a 
testimonial was given in his honor in Boston, a 
children’s service being held in the afternoon, and 
in the evening a meeting at which the Governor 
of the State presided, and many distinguished men 
of the Commonwealth testified to the honor in 
which he was held. It was a notable occasion and 
exceedingly gratifying to the recipient. 

In the last months of his life he seemed to be 
preparing for heaven, and his life became a bene- 
diction. One evening he met Dr. Hovey on the 
street. In reply to Dr. Hovey’s inquiry as to how 
he was, he said: “I have been all day with God.” 
In the last public prayer he made he asked that 
“our prayers might be like angels of God ascend- 
ing the ladder to heaven and the answers be like 
descending angels.” It was on November 16, 1895, 
that in the midst of labors here he was called to 
higher service. He had been asked to preach in the 
little Union chapel at Readville, Massachusetts, 
being accompanied by an old friend, who met him 
at the station in Boston. Scarcely were they seated 
in the train when he quietly and painlessly passed 
away. 

““God’s finger touched him and he slept.” 


W 


IV. Memorabilia and Personalia 


“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them,” says 
Shakespeare. Samuel Francis Smith had great- 
ness thrust upon him. The inspiration of a half- 
hour immortalized his name and gave to America 
its national hymn. Tradition ascribes the remark 
to his Harvard classmate, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
that the stroke of genius in that poem lay in the 
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single word “my.” That instantly struck to every 
patriotic heart and impulse. 


MY country, ’tis of thee— 


that little possessive pronoun did it all and will 
forever do it, said the brilliant poet and keenest 
wit of his generation. ‘Why couldn’t any of the 
rest of us have thought of that? That puts 
America in the hearts of the people, and because 
of it Sam Smith will live when Longfellow and 
Whittier and all the rest of us have gone into 
oblivion.” However that may be, fortunately 
oblivion is a long way yet from any of them. An 
oft quoted reference to Dr. Smith by Dr. Holmes 
was that made in his poem for the fiftieth class 
reunion, in which he had a comment for each of 


“The Boys”: 


There’s a nice fellow of excellent pith, 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free— 
Just read on his medal, My country of thee. 


Not the least remarkable thing about this thirty- 
minute white heat of inspiration was the author’s 
failure to recognize what he had done. A German 
melody had caught his musical ear, and out of a 
passionate love of liberty and his country he had 
set some verses to it; but that he had written a 
nation’s hymn and interpreted a nation’s soul he 
had not the remotest idea; indeed, he tells us he 
almost forgot the verses, and it was good fortune 
that he sent the little poem with some other musi- 
cal material to Lowell Mason, the leading reli- 
gious composer of his time. It is quite probable 
that the most surprised person in Boston when the 
words of “America” were sung at the 4th of July 
celebration by the Boston school children at their 
festival, in Park Street Church, under the direction 
of Lowell Mason, was the young Andover theolog 
who wrote the verses some months before and 
proceeded to forget all about them. It is a fact, 
also, that the people came to recognize the soul- 
stirring appeal of the patriotic sentiment of 
“America” sooner than the author did. But liv- 
ing to a ripe old age he had the truth amply borne 
in upon him and long enjoyed and appreciated 
the honors paid him and above all the place given 
him in the affection of the people. 

In his autobiographical sketch Dr. Smith says 
he was born under the sound of the Old North 
Church chimes—the church of Paul Revere’s sig- 
nals. Nearby his birthplace, which is now marked 
by a tablet, is the old Boston burying ground of 
Copp’s Hill, where lie the Mathers, father and 
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son, and many another colonial worthy. Here, too, 
may be seen a gravestone inscribed with the name 
of Ann McMillan, the great-grandmother of 
Samuel Francis Smith, all of whose forebears 
were of good New England stock. His parents 
were Samuel and Sarah Bryant Smith. Of them 
we know two things of importance—that they gave 
to the world a greatly gifted son, and gave the 
-son the rich heritage of a vigorous constitution 
and a Christian home and training, with the best 
early educational advantages. He had the effec- 
tive life-preserver of a Puritan conscience and the 
uplifting power of a love of learning, a poet’s 
ideals, and a Christian faith. He wanted a col- 
lege education seriously enough to work for it, 
and knew what it meant to earn his way, utilizing 
his versatile talents for this purpose but never 
ceasing to be the diligent student. Journalism 
had an attraction for him as a collegian, and after 
graduation he made a brief venture at reporting 
on a Boston paper. But the ministry put its 
higher call upon him, and Andover Seminary was 
the natural place for him to go. He was in his 
third and graduating year when destiny picked 
him for a place among the immortals. Here are 
the significant dates: 1832—February 28, writ- 
ing of “America”; July 4th, first public singing 
of “America” by Boston school children; Sep- 
tember, Andover graduation. 

Another hymn was written at Andover, one that 
would have made him famous had he written no 
other, and that has been sung the world around at 
countless missionary meetings: “The morning 
light is breaking.”” What a record for a young 
man of twenty-four! But he was little conscious 
of having had a stroke of genius. Life for him 
was intensely real and alluring, with the whole 
realm of knowledge inviting and the lure of Jan- 
guages strong upon him. 


The Historic Background 


To realize the patriotic and missionary motives 
that would inspire the eager boy, we have only 
to recall the era and environment in which he 
lived and of which he was an active part. He 
was born (October 21, 1808) about four months 
before Abraham Lincoln (February 12, 1809). 
In 1808, according to Edward Everett Hale, Bos- 
lon was a town of gardens, with thirty thousand 
people. That year the importation of slaves was 
abolished by the United States, and the abolition 
movement was started which unquestionably made 
a deep impression upon the growing boy. The 
period was full of patriotic stir. Temperance re- 
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form was also in the air. The Revolution was 
near enough to be still fresh. As a schoolboy he 
would constantly be reminded of great events as 
he passed the Old State House and _ historic 
Faneuil Hall, the “Cradle of Liberty.” When a 
freshman at Harvard he might have seen Lafay- 
ette as the great Frenchman went in procession 
in 1825 from Boston to Charlestown to lay the 
cornerstone of Bunker Hill monument, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Certain it is that while young Smith was in college 
and seminary the country was passing through a 
period of constant agitation, and the air was im- 
pregnated with the spirit of freedom that found 
vent in “America.” It was in 1830 that the 
Webster-Hayne debate on the constitution took 
place in Congress, and the year following (1831) 
Garrison began the publication of the Liberator, 
demanding the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves, and leading to riots in which gangs of 
roughs broke up emancipation meetings and once 
mobbed Garrison. This historic background helps 
to explain the liberty current that runs so tensely 
through “America.” 

The year 1932 is a memorable year. As the 
bi-centennial of the birth of Washington it is hav- 
ing a national celebration prolonged through its 
months with unusual programs sponsored by the 
Federal Government. It has also a special inter- 
est for our denomination because of two centen- 
aries—one that of the writing of “America,” the 
other the organization in New York of The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society. For in mis- 
sions, too, this was a stirring epoch, which un- 
doubtedly had stimulated the patriotism and 
awakened the spirit of the poet who caught the 
vision of his country as the “land of the free.” 
The romantic story of Adoniram Judson, who 
sailed as a missionary to India and by becoming 
a Baptist on the way led to the organization of 
a Baptist missionary society to support him, sent 
a wave of missionary enthusiasm over the country. 
Iis influence impregnated the atmosphere in which 
Smith lived, and we find him writing hymns along 
with other verse in his student days. Coincident 
with the development of foreign mission concern 
was an awakening of interest in the evangeliza- 
tion of our own country through the pioneer work 
of such heroic men as John M. Peck, Luther Rice 
and Jonathan Going. The sentiment of the hymn 
“America” is admirably adapted to go with the 
motto “North America for Christ,” and the two 
celebrations may fittingly be observed together in 
a patriotic program. 
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The Days at Waterville 


I like to imagine, what there is no reason to 
doubt, that among the students of the college in 
Waterville to whom young Smith preached and 
who may have been in some of his language 
classes was a six-footer Maine boy named Martin 
B. Anderson, who was destined to become one of 
the eminent college presidents of America. Ander- 
son was in college from 1836 to 1840, and stayed 
on in Waterville as professor for nearly ten years. 
He was a prominent figure, and as rhetoric was 
his department he would certainly appreciate a 
scholar of the type of Francis Smith who taught 
the modern languages. The latter’s date at Water- 
ville as pastor and teacher was from 1834 to 
1842, so that for a period of years he was the 
pastor of a future leader of his denomination, 
the man of wide learning whom I was to revere 
forty years later as my college president at 
Rochester University. 


The Hymnal the Fathers Used 


In this period Prof. Smith wrote many hymns 







EXACT SIZE OF HYMNAL, STYLE OF LEATHER BINDING, AND TYPE 
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and occasional verses, but rarely gave them out 
for publication. That was to come later, after he 
had left the pulpit for the editorial chair and the 
study. As a pastor he could not fail to be im- 
pressed by the lack of a suitable hymnal for pub- 
lic worship. There was no want of hymns, so far 
as number was concerned, but quality was an- 
other matter. I have found much of interest and 
wonder in the first hymn book he edited, in con- 
junction with Baron Stow, in 1843, the year after 
he settled in Newton Centre as pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Newton. Having come into pos- 
session of a copy of this volume, The Psalmist 
uith Supplement, I have had some fac simile 
reproductions made, showing the kind of hymn- 
book and size of type which the church members 
of a century ago were expected to wear out their 
eyes upon. It is almost incredible that type of 
this pearl and diamond size could have been cast 
and set, with such clear and beautiful face. The 
book seemed to be an omnium gatherum—752 
pages, 1180 hymns in the main part, and 106 
more in the Supplement, which was added by the 
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3 We sink beneath thy mystic flood ; 
O, bathe us in thy cleansing blood ; 
We die to sin, and seek a grave, 
With thee, beneath the yielding wave. 


4 And as we rise, with thee to live, 
O, let the Holy Spirit give 
The sealing unction from above, 
The breath of life, the fire of love. 
Cc. M. 8. F. Suits. 


808. The emblematic Dove. 


1 EEKLY in Jordan’s holy stream 
The great Redeemer bowed ; 
Bright was the glory’s sacred beam 
That hushed the wondering crowd, 


2 Thus God descended to approve 
The deed that Christ had done ; 
Thus came the emblematic Dove, 
And hovered o’er the Son. 


3 So, blesséd Spirit, come to-day 
To our baptismal scene: 
Let thoughts of earth be far away, 
And every mind serene. 


4 This day we give to holy joy ; 
This day to heaven belongs : 
Raized to new life, we will employ 
In melody our tongues. 
8. M. Ena. Bar. Cor, 


nh 


1 HERE: Saviour, we would come, 
In thine appointed way ; 
Obedient to thy high commands, 
Our solemn vows we pay. 


2 O, bless this sacred rite, 
To bring us near to thee ; 
And may we find that as our day 
Our stren j:h shill also be 
: 423 





by Dr. Smith, both in the section on Baptism. 











Southern leaders Drs. Richard Fuller and J. B. 
Jeter, in order to present the hymns that were 
popular in the South but not contained in the 
Psalmist. Of the hymns the largest number is 
credited to Watts, and many are from the 
Wesleys. 

Calling to mind the beautiful hymnals of to- 
day, with their clear music and tasteful makeup, 
it is difficult to realize the period when hymnals 
with the music were practically unknown in com- 
mon use. Those were the days of congregational 
singing, and the tunes were learned by heart as 
well as many of the hymns. As I look over a 
veteran relic like this Psalmist of 1843, I am 
astonished at the number of hymns with whose 
first lines I am familiar. As a boy in church the 
singing was the part of the service that attracted 
me most, and the hymns with an emotional and 
evangelistic tinge had my preference. The hymns 
were intensely doctrinal, and covered the phases, 
penalties and practices of the daily conduct and 
duty. The general index of subjects contains forty 
topics, the majority of which have a directly per- 
sonal bearing. I find such a collection of hymns 
as this intensely interesting. We have lost very 
much by eliminating so largely the human and 
personal element from our hymnals, which are 


classical but cold and lacking in warmth to 
stir the heart. It is to be said for the hymns of 
Dr. Smith that they are marked by refinement, dis- 
crimination and the expression of true sentiment. 
They are the natural outcome of a gentle heart 
and a sincere and devout spirit. 

Dr. Smith evidently wrote numerous hymns to 
be sung on baptismal occasions. He gives six in 
the collection, and three others by Adoniram Jud- 
son, to whom this had been such an important 
theme. Next to Baptism the subject of Missions 
had the largest number of hymns written by Dr. 
Smith. There were five of these, including the 
most widely known of all his missionary hymns, 
“The morning light is breaking,” written while at 
Andover, and belonging with “America” to that 
early inspiration. Others here included are “The 
Prince of Salvation”: 


“The Prince of salvation in triumph is riding 
And glory attends him along his bright way.” 
“The Missionary Angel”: 
“Onward speed thy conquering flight, 
Angel, onward speed.” 
“The Missionary’s Farewell,” sung with great 
effectiveness at the services for the outgoing mis- 
sionaries, in the days when the separation was 
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more real and the picture drawn was true to the 
life: 
- “Yes, my native land, I love thee, 
All thy scenes, I love them well; 
Friends, connections, happy country, 
Can I bid you all farewell? 
Can I leave you, 
Far in heathen lands to dwell?” 


And the answer is the glad Yes, born of the 
desire to carry the redeeming gospel of the blessed 
Saviour to the waiting world. The last of this 
group is “Heralds of Mercy”: 


“Most gracious to fulfil thy word, 
Almighty to defend— 

To reap thy ripened harvest, Lord, 
Thy chosen servants send. 


O Zion, spread more wide thy tent; 
Stretch forth thy straining cords; 


The promise dawns, the clouds are rent; 
Earth, thou shalt be the Lord’s.” 


In a reproduction of two pages of The Psalmist 
we are able to give two hymns relating to baptism 
which are notable because one of them is by 
Adoniram Judson and the. other by Samuel 
Francis Smith. It is understood that the collec- 
tion of hymns on baptism was made for the Bap- 
tist edition of the hymnbook, to take the place of 
other hymns on the subject in the collection made 
for other communions. 


Incidents at Minneapolis and Chicago 


At the seventy-third anniversary of the Mission- 
ary Union at Minneapolis in May, 1887, there 
was an unprogrammed incident which the Baptist 
Missionary Magazine reporter of that day chron- 
icled in this dry and unimaginative fashion: 


_ “The President of the Union invited S. F. 
Smith, D.D., of Mass., to the platform, and re- 
quested him to read a few verses of his own hymn, 
‘The morning light is breaking.’ Dr. Smith came 
forward amidst great demonstrations of pleasure 
on the part of the audience. The hymn was then 
sung, and Dr. Smith pronounced the benediction.” 


But the most thrilling moment of the anni- 
versary was not to be buried so easily as that. 
Other reporters were present, who were not bound 
by the restrictions of a recording secretary. It 
was at that point that I, for one, came into the 
picture. That anniversary at Minneapolis was 


the last time that I met Dr. Smith on a public 
occasion. He was a venerable figure and all pos- 
sible honor was affectionately bestowed upon him 
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that day. Edward Judson was the president who 
called him to the platform, and those who knew 
that rare son of a super-sire do not need to be 
told with what loving tenderness and “winged 
words” he introduced the aged saint who had 
reached his eightieth year and already been wel- 
comed by his friends Whittier and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes to their choice circle of “octogen- 
arians.” This was one of those unforgettable 
impromptu incidents that make meetings historic. 
It put a touching close to a session at which Dr. 
A. J. Gordon had just delivered one of his mov- 
ing missionary messages. 

It was on the way to Minneapolis in 1887 that 
one of the most stirring episodes of Dr. Smith’s 
life occurred. During a stop-over in Chicago, 
having an outsider’s natural curiosity concerning 
the famous Chicago “wheat pit,” he paid a visit 
to the Board of Trade. While sitting in the gal- 
lery he was pointed out to some of the members 
and soon became the center of attention. All at 
once the babel of voices on the floor ceased, and 
from the wheat pit came the familiar words, “My 
country, ’tis of thee,” sung as the trained chorus 
of brokers could sing it. After two verses had 
been sung Dr. Smith arose and bowed his acknowl- 
edgments. Then came a rousing cheer from 
the floor, to which Dr. Smith was now es- 
corted by the secretary of the Board. The 
members flocked around him and grasped his 
hand. Then they opened a passage through 
the crowd and led him into the wheat pit, 
where they took off their hats and sang the 
rest of the hymn amid wild acclaims. The author 
of “America” surely had an enthusiastic reception 
that day, and it touched him deeply. Indeed, his 
long journey from Boston to Minneapolis for that 
May Anniversary was in the nature of a triumphal 
procession whenever occasion offered, with high- 
est regard and veneration shown him all along 


the way. 
\_) 


V. Dr. Smith’s Poetical Writings 
“Poems of Home and Country” 


A handsome volume this which contains the col- 
lected verse of Samuel Francis Smith. Printed 
in the best style of the University Press of Cam- 
bridge it was practically an edition de luxe, a 
royal octavo of 382 pages in four parts: Home, 
Country, Sacred and Religious, Miscellaneous 
Hymns and Odes. In his preface Dr. Carrington, 
the editor, says the poetical writings cover a 
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DR. SMITH AT EIGHTY IN HIS STUDY IN THE NEWTON CENTRE HOMESTEAD 


period of nearly seventy years. He gives this 
personal estimate of the work of his friend: 


An intense appreciation of Nature and country was 
stimulated by a rare religious spirituality; and this 
imbued his life and writings with a sympathy for others 
which embraced all mankind. . . . It rarely falls to the 
lot of man to reach the advanced age of Dr. Smith 
with intellectual vigor, youthful sympathies, physical 
vitality, and an accurate memory in full and healthy 
exercise. His poems illustrate his life; and old and 
young alike, of whatever section, party or creed, can 
find wholesome stimulant as well as a bright example 
in the pleasing, harmonious record. . . . Among the 
nearly 350 odes and poems is represented nearly every 
possible phase of domestic, social, religious and civic 
life. Nearly sixty patriotic hymns or odes supplement 
“America;” and one of these, “Patriot Sons of Patriot 
Sires,” or “A Song for Young America,” written on 
Washington’s birthday, 1894, shows how tenderly his 
heart sympathized with the youth of his native land. 
Sacred Psalmody has been equally enriched by him. 

This kindly estimate indicates the character of 
the contents. It was evidently the intent of the 
editor to include in the collection every piece of 
poetic writing which Dr. Smith could turn over to 
him, without discrimination. If a canon of lit- 
erary criticism or fine taste had been established, 
the number of pages would have been materially 
lessened. For example, the domestic poems in 
part one reveal the tenderness of the poet and 
husband, but they seem almost too intimate for 
exposure to the public gaze. In part two the 
poems on schools and scholars are pleasing verse 
but mostly local, written for school commence- 
ments, class reunions, and tributes to friends. 


But the second section, under the title Patriotic 
Incentives and Examples, might well be reprinted. 
This group of forty poems, picturing first the 
fathers and their struggles and then the sons and 
their struggles, contain in effective form the les- 
sons of patriotism and liberty which were never 
more needed than now. Here are some sugges- 
tive titles: Tribute to Columbus; America, the 
Western Flower; the Pilgrim Fathers, a noble 
tribute in memory of their landing at Plymouth, 
“God’s freemen, whom the truth made free”; 
Paul Revere’s Ride; Independence Day odes; the 
Birthday of Washington. The poems on the Sons 





MRS, S. F. SMITH, WHO CELEBRATED WITH HER HUSBAND 
THEIR SIXTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY IN 1894 
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include one on Abraham Lincoln, written for ob- 
servance of the twentieth anniversary of Lincoln’s 
death at Springfield, Illinois, April 15, 1885. 
This was one of his best productions. Here is a 
characterization— 


Grandly he loved and lived; 

Not his own age alone 

Bears the proud impress of his 
sovereign mind. 

Down the long march of history, 

Ages and men shall see 

What one great soul can be, 

What one great soul can do, 

To make a nation true. 


Another was A Century Hymn, to be sung at 
the celebration of the 100th inauguration of 
Washington as President—April 30, 1889; for 
which occasion the following stanza was added to 
“America” by its author: 


Our joyful hearts today 

Their grateful tributes pay,— 
Happy and free, 

After our toils and fears, 

After our blood and tears, 

Strong with our hundred years, 
O God, to Thee. 


This whole section is inspired with the living 
patriotism that gave the heart touch to “America.” 
Part three opens with Incentives to Early Piety, 
with twenty-three poems on as many topics. Dr. 
Smith was much interested in the Christian En- 
deavor movement and wrote a number of poems 
for local societies and special occasions. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark greatly prized his friendship. 
The poems on the Gospel Ministry show his firm 
belief in the divine call; those on the Living 
Church are equally faith-founded. “The Living 
Church sweeps on” is one of the titles. Christian 
Experience furnishes him themes for twenty-three 
poems and hymns full of hope and uplifting. 
Missionary Hymns and Odes furnish eighteen 
iitles, in addition to “The morning light is break- 
ing.” From Earth to Heaven, and a Redeemed 
World, indicate the remaining poems in this sec- 
tion. Part four has hymns and odes on Nature, 
Rustic Scenes from the German, and Verses for 
Special Occasions; the closing poem, “Our Years 
Roll On,” having been written January 1, 1832, 
at Andover, shortly before “America.” The lov- 
ing confidence in a blessed immortality expressed 
in the poem was confirmed by Dr. Smith as he 
chose this for his final word. 
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VI. Scholar, Teacher and Friend 
Unveiling the Memorial Tablet at Colby 


The memory of Samuel Francis Smith was hon- 
ored by a special service on February 29, 1932, 
in the chapel of Colby College at Waterville, 
Maine, at which a tablet was unveiled, and ad- 
dresses were made by Prof. Herbert C. Libby of 
the faculty, and Rev. L. H. R. Hass, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church. The college choir sang sev- 
eral hymns written by Dr. Smith. Prof. Libby 
gave the following thoughtful characterization in 
a paragraph. 

Here is a single life whose worth is not to be meas 
ured. by the mere chance writing of words to a popular 
tune and having untold millions try to sing it, but a 
life whose virility and thoroughness and integrity im- 
pressed itself upon a little company of college men 
who have, in their turn down through the years, trans- 
mitted this same virility and thoroughness and integrity 
to countless others. How much we owe to this man 
for his great strength of character can never be known, 
but that his influence still abides is best shown today 
when we recall his life and his works; and his name, 
now cast in imperishable bronze, shall become as endur- 
ing as has been his profound influence through a century 
of time. 





TABLET TO DR. SMITH IN COLBY COLLEGE CHAPEL 


Dr. Smith as Pastor and Friend 


To Mr. Hass we are indebted for a close-up 
view of the young pastor and his opening ministry. 
But for this study on the field we should have 
lacked much desired knowledge concerning the 
personal and pastoral qualities and influence of 
Dr. Smith. Mr. Hass gave a connected story, 
which we quote with the exception of some dupli- 
cations. He says: 

When Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin arrived in Waterville 
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on June 25, 1818, with his wife and five students to 
found the Maine Literary and Theological Institution, 
now Colby College, they found no Baptist church in 
the town. So favorably was President Chaplin’s preach- 
ing received by the Waterville citizens that a group of 
20 came to his house on August 27 and organized the 
First Baptist Church. Doctor Chaplin served as leader 
of the new educational institution and acted as pastor 
of the church most acceptably until 1824. The growth 
of both organizations made it necessary for him to 
turn the duties of pastor over to his colleague on the 
faculty, Prof. Stephen Chapin, in 1824. By 1828 the 
church felt itself able to maintain a pastor, and the 
Rev. Harvey Fittz opened his work in 1829. He served 
for a year, and was followed by Rev. Henry G. Green 
who served for two years, resigning in August, 1833. 

We have no record available as to how the members 
of the church felt at that time. It must have been 
difficult for them to grow used to the preaching of any 
ordinary man after the many years of the unusual elo- 
quence and learning of the college leaders. Resources 
were not available in the congregation to warrant call- 
ing a man of their ability. It was no easy task for any 
man to accept a call to such a pastorate. He would 
have to minister to the diverse needs of the faculty 
and students in the college, the people of the village, 
and the families from the farms for miles around. It 
would take a man of unusual ability to enter on such 
a ministry and one who had a real missionary spirit 
of self-sacrifice to lose himself, so to speak, in the 
“wilds of Maine.” Such a man was found in Samuel 
Francis Smith. 

When Mr. Smith graduated from Andover in 1832, 
there seemed to be no church ready to call him that 
he could willingly serve. In those days we must recall, 
there was a decided prejudice in Baptist churches 
against having an “educated minister.” He had felt in 
Andover the deep tide of missionary enthusiasm which 
had sent Adoniram Judson to Burma as Andover’s and 
America’s first foreign missionary. Smith wished to 
give himself to the missionary cause, but could not 
go, for a reason I cannot discover. Instead he became 
the editor of the Baptist Missionary Magazine, and it 
was in that office that the call to Waterville found him. 

On January 1, 1834, he started his work here. On 
February 12 he was ordained to the Baptist ministry, 
with President Babcock of the college preaching the 
sermon. Soon afterwards he brought Mary White 
Smith, of Haverhill, Mass., here as his bride. Mrs. 
Smith taught a class of young ladies in the Sunday 
school, “whose station was about five pews from the 
door, on the north side of broad aisle,” according to 
Dr. Smith. It was at a picnic of this Sunday school in 
Waterville that “America” was sung for the second 
time, according to the history of the church by Mrs. 
Minnie Smith Philbrick. While I cannot find the exact 
date, other references lead me to suppose that it was on 
the 4th of July, 1834, two years after the first public 
singing in the Park Street Church. 

The church progressed under the new and youthful 
pastor and his charming bride. Innovations were intro- 
duced. The marriage banns were published by nailing 
on the church door instead of being read in morning 
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worship by the town clerk. The steeple was supplied 
with a bell to call the faithful to worship. Special 
meetings brought in many enquirers and requests for 
baptism. One hundred seventy new members came in 
during his eight years as pastor here. “I remember 
one season about sixteen weeks, during which it did 
not occur to us that we were living in the midst of a 
revival, but souls, averaging one every week, entered 
into the Kingdom of God,” he writes. In 1838 there 
was a season of deep religious interest, “which had 
its origin in the families at the Ten Lots and thence 
extended to other parts of the town. Personal religion 
was the general and absorbing topic of thought and 
conversation. The college shared fully in the work and 
its results. There was no visible excitement, there were 
no sensational discourses. Attempts were made only 
to enlist conscience on the side of God and the truth.” 

Problems arose. An entry in the church records of 
that time by Dr. Smith reads: “Conversation was held 
on the subject of the brethren and sisters sitting together 
promiscuously at the communion table, instead of sit- 
ting separately, as has formerly been the case. The 
general voice was in favor of promiscuous sitting, 
although no vote was taken on the subject.” 

In 1840 a Colby student, Charles H. Wheeler, was 
elected superintendent of the Sunday school. Mr. 
Wheeler was not satisfied with his opportunities at the 
church, but he went also to the Plains and organized 
a mission school, with the assistance of some of the 
ladies. These 40 to 60 youngsters in this school have 
now developed into the strong work of the Second Bap- 
tist Church in Waterville. It was fitting that the author 
of the hymn “The morning light is breaking,” which 
has carried the spirit of missions around the globe, 
should have so successful a home mission project start 
under his pastorate here. 

After eight years of service here, he was led to accept 
the call to become pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Newton Centre, Massachusetts. It is said there that 
he had one habit which may have been his in Water- 
ville. On Sunday mornings he would not converse 
with his family nor would he speak to any one on the 
street on his way to the church. The privilege of lead- 
ing the common worship and of preaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ was too great to be preceded by ordi- 
nary conversation and civilities. 

On the other hand we have this word from his 
daughter: “He was a true minister. Sometimes his 
family would grudge the time he would spend on some 
tedious visitor, when we knew how precious his time 
was; but we were always rebuked for our impatience 
and made to understand something of the beautiful 
spirit that seeketh not its own. The keynote of his life 
was love of service, however given.” All the records 
of his ministry in this community are marked with that 
love of service for God and man in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. It was fitting that in his old age he could say 
to a friend who was speaking of her anticipations of 
the joys in the hereafter, “Yes, but I have found this 
life very pleasant.” Certainly he helped many in 
Waterville to live this life with greater joy. What 
greater praise could we give a Christian pastor? 
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VII. The Detroit Centennial Memorial 


(From the Special Edition of the Detroit Free Press, 
March 20, 1932) 


ETROIT has “started something” again. Because 
one of its citizens had a noble, patriotic idea, 
Detroit’s recognition of the first public singing of 


' “America,” July 4, 1932, has prompted a Congressional 


resolution calling for all citizens of the United States to 
commemorate this occasion during Fourth of July cele- 
brations this year. The resolution, printed in The Con- 
gressional Record of March 1, and referred to the 
Committee on the Library, was introduced by Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, Senator from Michigan. 


Whereas, the Fourth of July, 1932, marks 
the one hundredth anniversary of the first pub- 
lic singing in Park Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., by a chorus of children, of the great and 
thrilling patriotic hymn, “America,” written 
by the Rev. Samuel Francis Smith; 

Whereas, this significant event already is 
promised splendid recognition at Detroit, 
Mich., where the contributions of patrioti= 
school children have provided a beautiful mon- 
ument to the hymn and to its author, which 
will be appropriately dedicated upon Inde- 
pendence Day; and 

Whereas, it is the sense of the Congress that 
there should be general observance of this 
anniversary because of the incalculable inspi- 
ration which has touched the life of the Nation 
through the countless millions of voices, in 
peace and in war, which have sung “My 
Country, ’tis of Thee” across the century: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this one hundredth anni- 
versary of the first public singing of “America” 
be commended to all citizens for appropriate 
recognition in connection with the celebration 
of Independence Day on the Fourth day of 
July, 1932. 

It is a fitting coincidence that a daughter of Dr. 
Smith should have written: “The keynote of his (Dr. 
Smith’s) life was love of service, however given, 
whether by the exercise of hospitality, the expenditure 
of time, the writing of a letter, or the giving of his 
means as far as he was able.” For the Smith Memorial 
in Detroit has grown out of a suggestion made by 
Joseph B. Mills when he was president of the Detroit 
Rotary Club in 1930-31, a club which has for its motto: 
“He profits most who serves best.” By reason of Mr. 
Mills’ idea, Detroit is the first city in the United States 
so to honor the author of “America.” 

Last May Detroit school children were invited to 
contribute to the memorial fund. The balance of the 
$21,000 cost of the memorial has been made up by 
voluntary contributions from Detroit Rotarians and 
their friends. 

Last fall, on the 123rd anniversary of Dr. Smith’s 
birth, October 21, the center stone of the Memorial’s 
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base was put into position on a beautiful site just south 
of the playfield on Belle Isle, facing westward against 
a background of trees. Four school children, chosen 
for their high scholarship, buried beneath the stone 
a roster of all children in the schools of the metro- 
politan area, a copy of the Centennial Edition of the 
Detroit Free Press, and other records. There were 
speeches and songs, for the singing of “America” by 
school children has become a traditional observance 
in connection with this famous song. 

The Memorial will take the form of a copper flag 
pole rising from a marble base five feet square and 
fifteen feet high. On the base will be a bas-relief 
portrait of Dr. Smith, the work of the Detroit sculptor. 
Samuel Cashwan, and beneath it in bronze letters the 
inscription: “The gift of the school children of Metro- 
politan Detroit sponsored by the Detroit Rotary Club.” 
Atop the pole will be a star, to be illuminated at night. 


In the tesselated pavement surrounding the Memo- 
rial will be set four plaques, embossed respectively with 
the dates of the Nation’s birthday, Dr. Smith’s birth, 
the day “America” was first sung, and the dedication 
day. The Memorial was designed by Albert Kahn. 

After giving a brief life sketch of Dr. Smith, the 
details of which are included in other parts of this 
history, the Free Press closes its admirably prepared 
article with this personal touch. 

Dr. W. O. Stevens, headmaster of the Cranbrook 
School, is related to the family of Dr. Smith, whose 
grandchildren are Dr. Stevens’ first cousins. For a 
year in 1889-90, Dr. Stevens as a boy of ten lived in 
Newton Centre where Dr. Smith, retired from active 
labors, lived on at the “Old Homestead.” 

“Dr. Smith was an old man then,” said Dr. Stevens. 
“But I remember him as being gentle and kindly- 
faced. Every one in Newton Centre was proud of the 
fact that he had written ‘My Country, ’tis of thee.’” 

Dr. Stevens was present last October when the stone 
of the Memorial on Belle Isle was laid. He also 
selected from among the photographs of Dr. Smith the 
best likeness, which has served as a model for the 
sculptor, Mr. Cashwan. “Plans are now being made 
for the dedication program,” said Mr. Mills. “Taylor 
Branson, director of the United States Marine Band, 
is coming. There will be a 500-piece Band from the 
Detroit public schools and a chorus of 10,000 school 
children. There will be a speaker of prominence. 
Gov. Brucker and Senator Vanderberg will also at- 
tend. Arrangements will be made to have the cere- 
mony broadcast. Such recognition of Dr. Smith has 
never been done before, and it is a beautiful thing.” 

In reply to a critic Dr. Smith said: “I didn’t share 
the regret of those who deem it an evil that the national 
tune of Britain and America is the same. On the con- 
trary, I deem it a new and beautiful tie of union between 
the mother and daughter, one furnishing the music 
(if indeed it is really English), the other the words. 
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VIII. Tributes of Yesterday and Today 


Greeting from Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Dear Mrs. Smith—I enclose a few lines for your 
husband’s coming birthday, which I hope will be a 
pleasant reminder to him of an old classmate who holds 
him in great regard and honor. You will know how 
to present this, with the far more important offerings 
which will greet him on the coming most interesting 
anniversary. Very truly yours, 

OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


To the Reverend S. F. Smith, D.D., Author of “My 
Country, tis of thee,’ on his eightieth birthday, 
October 21, 1888. 


While through the land the strains resound, 
What added fame can love impart . 

To him who touched the string that found 
Its echoes in a nation’s heart? 


No stormy ode, no fiery march, 
His gentle memory shall prolong; 
But on fair Freedom’s climbing arch, 


He shed the light of hallowed song. 


Full many a poet’s labored lines 

A country’s creeping waves will hide; 
The verse a people’s love enshrines 

Stands like the rock that breasts the tide. 


Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise: 
The towers, the domes, the temples fall; 

The fortress ever crumbles and decays, 

One breath of song outlasts them all. 


Coivee Piriviele. flo T nt 


Greeting from John G. Whittier 
My dear Friend—I am thinking that thy birthday 


occurs about this time, and I cannot let the occasion 
pass without a word of kindly remembrance. I wish to 
give thee a hearty welcome to the octogenarian circle 
which everybody desires to reach, but is in no haste to 
do so. 

The historian George Bancroft has been there for 
some time; and my dear friend and thy genial class- 
mate Dr. Holmes is ready to join us, though I fancy 
he is willing to remain outside as long as possible. We 
shall all be proud of the acquisition of the Christian 
teacher and patriot poet, whose song of “Our Country” 
has been adopted by sixty millions of freemen. It has 
kept time to the march of Freedom. It has been sung 
around camp-fires, and the sick and wounded have for- 
gotten their pain in listening to it. It has followed the 
American flag around the world. 

I am sure, my dear friend, that we can both say that 
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we are grateful to the Divine Providence which has 
blessed us in so many ways, and enabled us to feel, 
even at our age, that life is well worth living. 

With love to thy dear wife, who, I do not forget, was 
my schoolmate in the old Haverhill Academy, and with 
every good wish for thyself, I am thy old and affec- 
tionate friend, 


“Oak Knoll,” Danvers, October 18, 1888. 


The Centenary of Dr. Smith’s Birth 


In the Baptist Missionary Magazine for 
October, 1908, the centenary of his birth, we find 
the following editorial expression: 


It is, however, because of Dr. Smith’s services to Bap- 
tist missions, that the centenary of his birth may most 
fittingly be made a day of special prayer for our mis- 
sionary societies. When he sang, 


“Each breeze that sweeps the ocean 
Brings tidings from afar,” 


he was thinking of the flying frigates which carried the 
news from the heroic little company in Burma. The 
missionary ardor of the young man can be felt as one 
turns the pages of the Baptist Missionary Magazine 
from 1832 to 1834, during the time that he was its edi- 
tor. Under many a missionary poem and appeal ap- 
pear the modest letters, S. F. S. Eight years as pastor 
and professor at Waterville College, twelve years as 
pastor and editor in the seminary town of Newton 
Centre, Mass., then he returned to his first love, as it 
were, becoming in 1854 the assistant editor of the 
Magazine. “Shine on, Lone Star,” was struck off after 
a warm discussion on the abandonment of South India, 
which occurred at the anniversaries in 1853. On the 
wall hung a missionary map with our stations marked 
by stars. One of the speakers pointed to Nellore, then 
the only station in the Telugu Mission, and called it 
“the lone star.” The expression caught Dr. Smith’s at- 
tention, and he wrote the poem which saved the day. 

(The story of the “Lone Star” poem has been fully 
told by Mrs. Clough in Missions for February, 1925. 
She had the facts from Ongole that enabled her to 
complete the details of one of the most striking epi- 
sodes in our missionary history. The writing of the 
poem at Albany in 1853 at night; the handing it to 
Judge Ira Harris, the great layman who read it so 
impressively to the brethren at the morning session of 
the Missionary Union that it swayed the large audience 
and saved the Mission; the resurrection of the poem 
twenty years later and its identification as Dr. Smith’s, 
this is a most extraordinary record.—Ed.) 
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At the First Baptist Church in Newton, Mass., 
where Dr. Smith was Pastor (1842-1854) 


THE CENTENNIAL RESOLUTION 

At a special business meeting of the Church on Fri- 
day, February 19, called to act upon a resolution and 
arrange for an appropriate celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the writing of America, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


Whereas: It is now one hundred years since the hymn 
“America” was written; and 

Whereas: Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D.D., pastor of 
this church, 1842-1854, is the author who gave expression 
to our love for America in words which live and thrill 
the hearts of untold millions, as they are sung from 
coast to coast and even in the islands of the sea; and 

Whereas: The Nation has with hearty accord agreed to 
remember this anniversary and honor the man whose 
sony has become, in fact, if not in law, our National 
hymn—it is fitting that this church, which knew him and 
in whose fellowship he spent much of his life, should 
join in these tributes of appreciation and affection; 

Therefore, be it Resolved: That the Tower in which 
hang the bells, affectionately dedicated to his memory, 
shall henceforth be called “The America Tower,” and 
that the church he served shall appropriately recognize 
by suitable services this designation, and that the dedica- 
tion be graven upon the walls of the Tower; that we and 
our successors in fellowship may ever be reminded of 
him and his gift to his native land. By order of the 
Prudential Committee. 

Rosert C. Bray, Secretary. 


SERVICE OF DEDICATION 


We are dedicating the Tower of the Church today as 
“The ‘America’ Tower,” in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the writing of the hymn, 
“America,” by Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D.D., in 
February, 1832. Dr. Smith was once Pastor of this 
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Church for twelve years, and the chimes in the Tower 
are a memorial to him. The inscription which is un- 
veiled today reads as follows: 


1932 
THE 
“AMERICA” 
TOWER 
IN HONOR OF 
SAMUEL F. SMITH 
AUTHOR—1832 
PASTOR—1842-1854 


At the service two hymns by Dr. Smith were sung: 
Lord of our life, God Whom we fear, 
Unknown, yet known; unseen, yet near; 
and 
While centuries pass with solemn tread, 
And kingdoms sink, the Church remains, 
From life’s immortal fountain fed, 
A light whose glory never wanes. 


The Pastor’s address was on “These Stones shall be 
for a Memorial.” (From the Church Calendar.) 





THE CHURCH EDIFICE AND PARSONAGE OF THE NEWTON CENTRE 
CHURCH’ TODAY, SHOWING THE ‘‘AMERICA’’?’ TOWER 


How We Got the “Psalmist” 


After reading the diary of the Covered Wagon that 
has been appearing in Missions, Mrs. R. K. Hatton of 
Attica, Ohio, was reminded that she had in her pos- 
session an interesting volume of hymns published by 
the American Baptist Publication Society in 1843, when 
John Mason Peck was corresponding secretary. This 
hymnbook, a very precious relic and greatly prized by 
Mrs. Hatton, has been presented to the Society. This 
is doubly interesting in view of the fact that its chief 
editor was Samuel Francis Smith, author of “America,” 
the one hundredth anniversary of whose writing is be- 
ing celebrated throughout the present year, and is the 
feature of this issue. For its use we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Coe Hayne as Home Mission Society cus- 
todian. 
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A CHRISTIAN WEDDING IN THE BAPTIST CHURCH AT BANGKOK, SIAM, OCTOBER 16, 1921, DR. A. F. GROESBECK, WHO OFFICIATED, 
BAPTIZED THE FATHER OF THE BRIDE IN UNGKUNG, SOUTH CHINA, 31 YEARS AGO 


Siam and the Baptist Mission 
A Colorful History of a Too Little Known Land 


° By A. F. GROESBECK, D.D., of Swatow, China 





yomayNizt HE question, “What and where is 
.T) 4 Siam?” was recently submitted to 
< a group of American teachers. The 
answers ranged from “another 
name for Assam” to “a part of 
China.” The visit to the United 
States of the King and Queen of Siam, and the 
increasing number of “Around the World Tours” 
that include Siam, are bringing the land and its 
people to the attention of Americans as never be- 
fore. Although all our mission work for the 
Chinese began in Bangkok, our Mission Board for 
the first time in fourscore years has sent a mis- 
sionary to act as foreign pastor of this the First 
Baptist Chinese Church in the world. 

Bangkok is the capital of Siam, and for most 
people and most purposes Bangkok is Siam. It 
is the country’s one important seaport, through 
which trade and travel come and go. It lies on 
the Menam River about fifty miles from the Gulf 
of Siam. The usual approach to the city is natur- 
ally by boat which must enter the river at high 
tide, the bar at its mouth being Siam’s first line 
of defense. Peace on earth and security for the 


smaller nations will be followed by the dredging 
of a channel through the bar. Until then ships 
must watch and wait for the tides. 

Entrance to the river is marked by a character- 
istic example of Siam’s: religious architecture, a 
temple and monastery. This river seems to be 
in no hurry to get anywhere. Its current is slow 
and it gently meanders over a plain some thirty 
miles in width, its course being marked the whole 
way by palms such as the cocoanut, betel nut, 
sugar and nipa, with some of the 98 kinds of 
bananas peeping through. At a few points only 
is this reach of tropical glory pierced to give us a 
glimpse of the rice fields back from the river. 
Rice-growing is Siam’s basic industry, although 
ene would never suspect it as he paces the deck 
of an incoming steamer. 

Dwellings line the edge of the stream and jut 
out over the water, supported by teak piles or by 
pontoons, which rise and fall with the tides. The 
stranger wonders how any of the multitude of 
babies swarming over these huts ever survive, but 
the answer is “Oh the babies don’t fall in and if 
they should some one pulls them out. It is not 
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dangerous like living on the land where autos, 
buffaloes and other hazards abound.” 

At given points along the river on market days 
the dealers assemble in their boats loaded with 
fruits and vegetables, ducks and chickens, fish, 
rice and charcoal, household wares and clothing, 
supplies for all the needs of the river population. 
Buyers come alongside in their tiny skiffs to bar- 
ter. Trade always appears brisk and ‘jolly. 
Should a customer not find the things wanted in 
the market, a few strokes of the paddle will bring 
him to the front of one of the shops sitting grace- 
fully on piles or pontoon, where larger stocks of 
goods may be found. 

As we approach the city, rice mills with their 
smudgy smoke stacks and temples, their many 
roofs and spires, mingle with palms, shops and 
markets. Religion and rice appear to be the chief 
concern of the Siamese mortal, and rice and re- 
ligion of the Chinese stranger within their gates. 

While the cabin passengers have been enjoying 
the beauty and wonder of the unfolding pano- 
rama, down on the lower decks the incoming 
steerage have been getting their vaccinations and 
eye examinations. As we tie up to the wharf 
hotel runners, taxis, trucks, porters, customs staff 
and police vie with each other in making such 
noise and commotion as personal endowments 
render possible. The Indian guard is the only 
noiseless and unperturbed object in view. The 
steerage are hustled off into closely guarded quar- 
ters, where they must register and some respon- 
sible party guarantee the poll-tax assessed on 
Chinese immigrants. No one who has not seen 
a coolie ship discharging its passengers, listened 
to the noise and gazed at the confusion of it all, 
can possibly imagine the scene, nor can one who 
has seen it ever cease to wonder how quickly dis- 
embarkment is made. Shouting soon fades into 
a contented murmur, a shipload of human beings 
are whisked off to hostels, and the population of 
Siam has been increased by another thousand 
since the ship tied up a few hours ago. 

The site of Bangkok is perfectly flat and only 
two or three feet above the water level at high 
tide. In order to make roads and streets, earth 
from both sides of the right of way had to be 
dug up for filling; which process when complete 
produced one road and two canals. The canals 
were used for boats as sewers, and to bring water 
for all domestic purposes conveniently near. 
Houses were built over these canals, and so Bang- 
kok became the Venice of the Orient. 
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Canals as the most striking feature of the city 
are rapidly passing. A modern water system, 
furnishing pure water free at all public hydrants, 
improved facilities for. land transportation, wid- 
ening of streets, the construction of buildings out 
of reinforced concrete and brick, are together 
causing the rapid disappearance of most of the 
canals. A well-developed system of sanitation, 
including the opening of Health Centers where 
free vaccination and inoculations may be had, has 
caused the practical disappearance of plague, 
cholera and smallpox. 

The world has come to Bangkok and made its 
contribution to the city’s life. The Chinese are 
here with their carrying poles and jinrickshas, the 
Indians with their pony and bullock carts. Man- 
power seems still to be the cheapest power known. 
Bicycles mingle with man-drawn swill, garbage, 
milk, and rice carts. Trams, autos, trucks, and 
buses add to the confusion until a Bangkok street 
is a bewildering maze of men and their vehicles 
from every nation, kindred, tribe and tongue. 

A street after all is not primarily for the pur- 
poses of travel, but rather a place where hucksters 
ply their trade. Toys from Germany, buttons and 
tooth paste from America, cloths and cosmetics 
from the wide world over are cheek by jowl with 
the products of Siam’s fields and shops. F suits 
and vegetables, fowls cooked and fowls alive, 
meats, tiger skins and medicines, newspapers,. 
doughnuts, confections, cooked rice, curry, shoes, 
shirts, clogs, hats, keys and kitchen wares, dishes, 
mouse traps and whistles, come to the man who 
waits at the curb or stands at his own door, and 
they come borne on every conceivable contrap- 
tion. One peddler was especially proud of the 
frame of a Singer sewing machine which he had 
mounted on wheels. Ice cream, pop, and other 
cold drinks, ices with fruit syrups of various 
colors and flavors, are served in a primitive, satis- 
factory manner that generally eliminates the 
whole complication of messy straws, spoons and 
glasses. 

Noise appears to make up a large part of street 
life. Every huckster has his cry and some sort of 
a rattle, gong, bell or bang to emphasize it. Every 
auto must according to law be equipped with 
two horns of varying power. A driver is expected 
to keep both going while he negotiates a crowded 


‘street or bores through the jam. 


While the street is largely a mart, even there 
one is not permitted to forget that religion flour- 
ishes. Passing to and fro in the crowd are hun- 
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dreds of priests distinguished by the cut and color 
of their robes. Temples are everywhere in evi- 
dence and the call to prayer floats out of the 
babel of the throngs at barter. Buddhism is the 
state religion and the Government not only pat- 
ronizes it but is seeking in every way to modern- 
ize and make it a thing of power in the life of the 
people. Missions with their schools and hospitals 
are welcomed, one is sometimes led to think, not 
so much for what they are as for an example of 
what Buddhism should do. Every boy is ex- 
pected to spend some time in one of the monas- 


tery schools, getting the rudiments of his educa-. 


tion and the fundamentals of his religion at the 
same time. Preaching services are held in many 
of the temples, the Boy Scouts organization has 
the immediate and personal interest of the King. 
Superstitious practices are discouraged, and to 
make religion character-building and genuinely 
ethical is the settled policy of the present ruler. 

It is to this city of whose life I have attempted 
to give you a glimpse that Baptists by Divine 
Providence were led, almost exactly one hundred 
years ago, to come and undertake work for the 
Chinese. In 1833 Rev. E. T. Jones, who was sent 
to join the Judsons in Burma, arrived in Bangkok. 
His intention was to labor for the Siamese, who 
are closely related to the Burmese. Within a 
year of his arrival Mr. Jones had won three con- 
verts, all Swatow Chinese. Thus was formed on 
alien soil the First Chinese Baptist Church of the 
world. Through many vicissitudes and with vary- 
ing fortunes that church with an unbroken history 
has continued down to the present day, although 
the Board ceased to send missionaries to Bangkok 
eighty years ago. Christian immigrants from 
Swatow have been served, and scores who had 
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never elsewhere heard the gospel have been won 
to Christ. 

While our work is confined to efforts for the 
Swatow Chinese, it is to be remembered that this 
race dominates Bangkok in actual number of 
males, in business capacity and wealth. Rice and 
timber are the fundamental industries of Siam, 
and Swatow Chinese brokers control both these 
trades. Recently more than 1,000 emigrants 
were admitted from Swatow, and almost one-third 
of ‘these were women. The Siamese Government 
views with great concern this large number of 
women coming into the country, for so long as 
men: only came it was hoped that they would be 
absorbed into the Siamese population by the nat- 
ural: process of marriage. Now since Chinese 
women join the invasion the tendency is to build 
up and preserve a pure Chinese race in the body 
politic. 

In the fall of 1930 we were designated to the 
Chinese Church in Bangkok, but when the Chao- 
yang field protested, a compromise was effected 
and upon our arrival at Swatow we found that 
we were to be joint pastor on two fields 1,700 
miles apart; both speaking the Swatow dialect, 
it is true, although one of them was in Siam. This 
development is not perhaps as strange as it may 
appear, for the first convert in Siam was a native 
of the Chaoyang field, and probably one-third of 
all the Swatow immigrants here are from our 
Chaoyang parish. 

In the First Church three services a week are 
maintained. The Sunday morning service con- 
sists of the Sunday school with two organized 
classes for young men and young women, a class 
for school children, one for the kindergarten, and 
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one for adults. The Sunday school is followed 
by the prayer-meeting, much like the Methodist 
class meeting, and this in turn is followed by the 
sermon. Sunday night we have a preaching ser- 
vice for all comers, and Wednesday night we have 
the prayer-meeting. Six days a week a school of 
42 pupils is taught in the chapel and a kinder- 
garten is conducted upstairs. Across the street 
a reading and reception room is open through 
the day, and on Sundays this gives us additional 
class-room space. For five nights in the week 
a night school for the underprivileged is con- 
ducted. About a mile from the central church 
we have opened a mission with 28 pupils in the 
school, and Friday nights at the preaching service 
the attendance from the street brings up the con- 
gregation to about 100. A colporter disposes of 
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large quantities of tracts and Scripiure portions. 
A social experiment in building up a Christian 
farming community is being attempted down on 
the coast more than 100 miles away. 

Not only are Bangkok and Swatow closely con- 
nected religiously, but so also are Bangkok and 
Ningpo, for it is here that Dr. Goddard served 
his apprenticeship, and the dictionary of the Swa- 
tow dialect which he prepared is still in use both 
here and at Swatow. The treaty of peace at the 
close of the Opium wars opened seven of China’s 
ports to foreign trade-and residence. The Bap- 


list missionaries in Siam immediately transferred 
their efforts to Hongkong, Canton and Swatow. 
So the church in Bangkok, as the Chinese would 
say, is the grandmother of all our missions in 


South and East China. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S CIVIC AUDITORIUM, WHERE THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION WILL HOLD ITS SESSIONS 


Seeing San Francisco 


By HERBERT WARREN 


AN FRANCISCO has a lure that’s 
hard to overlook, and to the visitor 
who sees her first from the great 
Bay the sight is captivating. Like 
ancient Rome, San Francisco looks 
down from her hills, crowned with 

towering buildings. Born of the sea, this pictur- 

esque city invariably delights visitors who find in 
the salty tang of the air a tonic that awakens the 
zest of youth. 

You'll like this Pacific Coast city of business, 
industry and charm. Every visiting delegate who 
explores San Francisco, either before or after the 
chairman’s gavel has descended, cherishes scores 





of memories of the city “that was never a village.” 
You feel about San Francisco as Fremont Older, 
the editor, once said, that it had always the urban 
instinct; it never wore rompers and knickers, but 
arrived and was accepted into the galaxy of cities, 
sophisticate, poised, and topped with a silk hat. 

July is a delightful month to discover San 
Francisco. You'll find warm, summer days—but 
not too hot. And at night you'll sleep under 
blankets, for cooling winds are generated off the 
Golden Gate and come in during late afternoon. 
Here temperature on summer days averages but 
59 degrees — making San Francisco America’s 
coolest summer city. 
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Convention delegates and visitors are fortunate 
while they are in San Francisco, for they can see 
much in a single day. The city is only forty-nine 
square miles in area, and by street car or auto- 
mobile you can see considerable from sunrise to 
sunset. 

Golden Gate Park, comprising a thousand acres 
of trees, plants, flowers, playgrounds, and lakes, 
is the largest man-made park in the world. You 
will want to take all of one day to see the park’s 
myriad attractions. If you walk, or drive through, 
start out at the Fell and Stanyan street entrance. 
The first building at your right is the Park Lodge, 
in which resides 85-year-old John McLaren, the 
man to whose genius the Park owes its being. 
Farther on are the Conservatory, with thousands 
of delicate plants and flowers beneath glass; the 
Bandstand; the Aquarium, containing one of the 
finest collections of fish in the world; the Museum 
of Natural History; and the De Young Memorial 
Museum, visited by more people each year than 
any other similar museum in the country. Inside 
this structure are ceramics, ecclesiastical collec- 
tions, pottery, paintings, and other rare objects. 

Only a few hundred yards from the Museum is 
the Japanese Tea Garden. Here are arched 
bridges, rock gardens, meandering streams along 
whose banks cherry trees and bamboo grow; 
bronze Buddhas, and other objects which give to 
the garden a setting like one in old Nippon. At 
the outdoor refreshment stand, tea and delicious 
rice cakes are served by Japanese maids. 

Throughout the Park you will see every kind 
of flower imaginable—great bowers of them— 
some in vast plots; others nestling at the base of 
tall trees. Shady lanes lead to scores of lakes and 
waterfalls, and other paths take you away from 
the traffic for a moment of silence, far into the 
vast forests. The western terminal is marked by 
two huge windmills, one of them being the world’s 
largest. They are fashioned after the famous 
Dutch windmills and both supply water to the 
Park. 

A broad Esplanade stretches from the Cliff 
House, one of San Francisco’s noted landmarks, 
southward to Fleishhacker Playground. Here 
you'll find one of the finest zoos in the country. 
Adjoining the animal enclosure is the world’s 
largest outdoor swimming pool — 1,000 feet in 
length and filled with six million gallons of water 
from the ocean. 

On your way back downtown you follow the 
curve of the famous Golden Gate strait, passing 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, in which are 
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housed many famed relics; Lincoln Park; and the 
government Presidio. 

Fisherman’s Wharf is not far from here. A 
touch of the Mediterranean is this scenic spot on 
San Francisco’s waterfront. Every afternoon, be- 
tween two and four, the sardine fleet puts out from 
the wharf, to return the following morning heavily 
laden. From ten to fifteen men comprise the crew 
of these boats. Smaller vessels, bearing the Italian 
names of “Mussolini,” “Genoa,” and “Sicily,” 
make up the crab fleet, and often these boats go 
out 25 miles for their catch. To watch the gaily 
painted little ships bob at anchor, to see the happy 
Italians mending their nets on the wharf, is to 
understand the love of the sea inborn in this for- 
eign element: 

Chinatown, right in the heart of San Francisco, 
comes next. Here is the most colorful foreign 
quarter in America—the largest Chinatown out- 
side of China. Close by the smart shopping dis- 
trict you'll find the mystery, the sights, the cus- 
toms and even the noises of the country from 
whence it came across the sea. Spreading east and 
west from gay Grant Avenue you'll see the lan- 
terns, the gilded towers and curved, upturning 
eaves that mark this far-transplanted section. 
You'll see Chinese women attired in gorgeous silks 
and satins, and men dressed in black alpaca. Into 
the pagoda-like temples and quaint shops they 
make their way, most of them chatting in their 
native tongue. 

If you would have a most unusual experience 
attend the performance of one of the Chinese 
theatres, which bring stars from Canton and 
Shanghai to San Francisco. From early evening 
until late at night the play continues—the actors 
and musicians never seeming to tire. If you go 
in at the opening of the performance you must 
pay a good price for a seat. Should you wander 
in later at night you’ll find that the price of ad- 
mission has gone down. Chinese families take 
turns seeing the show — and when one member 
passes out of the exit he hands his ticket to an- 
other relative. In this way, each sees a portion of 
the performance—and after the show they com- 
pare notes! 

Stop in at one of the Oriental shops. Perhaps 
you will find a choice bit of jade, or ivory, or 
some little token made by the expert hands of a 
Chinaman. The skill of the goldsmith can also be 
seen in many of the windows of the jewelry shops. 

Exploring Chinatown, day or night, is perfectly 
safe. You need no guide to take you about if you 
would find the romance of this region. The Chinese 
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CHINATOWN IN SAN FRANCISCO WITH THE TOWERING SKYSCRAPERS OF THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT IN THE BACKGROUND 


section is a well-ordered portion of the great city 
—and easily the most fascinating. 

No story about San Francisco would be com- 
plete without mention of the city’s famous restau- 
rants and cafes. You can find the chefs of almost 
every nation in this city—from tiny Italian kitch- 
ens, high on some hill in a quiet section, to 
pretentious American grills in the downtown 
hotels. French, Italian, Russian, Japanese, Chi- 
nese—hardly a nation is missing among the 
numerous cafes scattered throughout the city. 

Drive up to the summit of Twin Peaks and look 
at the city spread out below you. Market Street, 
like the Grand Canyon, stretches from the foot 
of the hill straight as an arrow to the Ferry Build- 
ing at the edge of the Bay. And across the Bay 
are the East Bay cities of Oakland, Alameda and 


Berkeley—the latter city being the home of the 
University of California, with its picturesque cam- 
pus and buildings. 

Wherever you go in San Francisco you'll be 
greeted by a new and more interesting sight. Few 
strangers miss taking a ride on one of the tiny 
cable cars which seem to creep up the long hills. 
San Francisco is the home of the cable car, and 
the only American city in which they are oper- 
ated to any extent. From the top of California 
Street, on the cable car line, you see the downtown 
business and financial district at your feet, the 
great Bay and its scores of ships on your left, and 
the neighboring cities in the distance. 

San Francisco, the Convention City, welcomes 
the Northern Baptist Convention to its twenty- 
fifth meeting July 12-17, 1932! 





Other information about San Francisco and Convention program 
arrangements will be found on pages 360-361 in this issue 
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THE COVERED WAGON IN FRONT OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF OCEAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. THIS WAS THE 
FARTHEST SOUTHWEST SPOT VISITED BY THE WAGON : 


At the End of the Transcontinental Trek 


The Covered Wagon Completes Its Long Journey Across the United States. 


Final 


Instalment of the Diary Begun by G. Clifford Cress and Concluded by Coe Hayne 


By COE 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


We top the Blue Mountains, cross the Umatilla 
Reservation, and from the western rim of the 
Divide gain an unforgettable view of the Uma- 
tilla Valley wherein nestles thriving Pendleton. 
The engineers have made a delightful winding 
road down precipitous slopes that severely taxed 
the strength of the travel-weary pioneers who first 
brought wagons over this trail. Across the Blue 
Mountains a company of axmen had gone ahead 
to hew a path through the forest for the Emi- 
grants of 1843. 

The Columbia, mysterious “River of the West,” 
how accompanies us on our right. Near sun- 
down, a few miles above The Dalles, we see 
members of remnants of the tribes that once 
dominated the mountain trails — Umatillas, 
Cayuses, Nez Perces, Flatheads and Shoshones. 
They are at their favorite stands along the cliffs 


HAYNE 


engaging in one of the most primitive occupations 
of man—fishing. We park at the edge of the road 
that has been blasted out of the rim rock and 
climb down the rock slides to catch our first view 
of uncanned salmon. Sixty-pound beauties, in 
answer to the call of remote breeding shallows, 
leap from white water against the rocks border- 
ing the rapids in attempts to shoot the falls, fail 
tragically and flop ignominiously into the hand 
nets of the Indians. If the larger fish plunge head- 
first into the nets they are liable to break away 
through the mesh to glorious freedom. Skill, 
patience and endurance are needed by these 
fishermen who stand all day in the cold spray of 
the falls encased in rubber from head to foot. 
Indian women, bending under the heavy catches, 
climb the steep bank to their camps where they 
cut the fish into small cubes to be spread out to 
dry on the sunning racks. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


From The Dalles down the wonder highway of 
the Northwest! Late this evening the Wagon 
pulled up beside one of the many tourist camps 
on the outskirts of Portland. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


We have been holding this day and date in 
mind for many weeks. The Wagon has arrived 
according to schedule. Today Dr. Wright, who 
went down the Columbia gorge ahead of us, met 
us at 10:30 a.m. at the First Baptist Church 
(White Temple) where Dr. T. J. Villers kindly 
made room for members of the Wagon crew in 
the program of worship. Billy sang in his usual 
winsome way, gratefully conscious that the long 
tour was safely accomplished. Tonight he will 
start back by the Great Northern route to his 
beloved seminary in Philadelphia. Dr. Claiborne 
M. Hill, president of Berkeley Divinity School, 
spoke reminiscently of Ezra Fisher, under whose 
ministry in The Dalles he was converted. The 
writer described the purpose of the Covered 
Wagon trek. 

The journey of more than 5,000 miles, follow- 
ing the trails of early missionaries, ended ofh- 
cially at 2 o’clock in Oregon City, this day. Din- 
ner at the church awaited us. An exceedingly 
interesting audience filled the church. There 
were in attendance many descendants of the early 
emigrants. They came from nearly every section 
of the state. A welcome for the Covered Wagon 
and its crew was spoken by Dr. Wright. He re- 
ceived the Wagon in behalf of the Baptists of the 
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Pacific Slope, whom he represented joyously. 
The program at this happy reception of the 
Wagon included addresses by President Hill; Dr. 
W. E. Henry of McMinnville, president of the 
Oregon Baptist State Convention; Rev. F. H. 
Lehman, pastor of the Oregon City church; D. C. 
Latourette, grandson of the pioneer missionary, 
Ezra Fisher; Miss Maud Cook, granddaughter of 
Hezekiah Johnson, who organized the Oregon 
City church; Dr. Wright and the writer. Billy 
Turkington sang his last songs as a member of 
the crew. They were in harmony with the spirit 
of the Great Commission as have been all of his 
songs on this cross-country trip. 


Prof. Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yale, great- 
grandson of Ezra Fisher, was present with his 
father. For data concerning the life of Ezra 
Fisher the writer is indebted to Dr. Latourette and 
his kinswoman, Mrs. Henderson, who collaborated 
in the editing and publication of “The Letters of 
Ezra Fisher.” 

Our thoughts at the end of the tour were ex- 
pressed by Dr. Hill. “I cherish the hope that the 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the Home 
Mission Society may result in a renewed effort 
to make America Christian,” he said. ‘The 
pioneers, missionaries and many of the settlers 
of that early day wanted to make America Chris- 
tian. They gave themselves whole-heartedly to the 
task. Was the America inherited by you and me 
a more Christian America than the America we 
are to bequeath to the next generation? We are 
poignantly aware that there are moral and spir- 
itual frontiers awaiting the coming of valiant 
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souls with a convincing message. Would that 
Christian America could be led to see the dangers 
that threaten along the moral and spiritual fron- 
tiers of our modern life.” 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


At The Dalles again, but now on our way east! 
Don Hayne, the member of the Covered Wagon 
crew who has performed faithfully as driver of 
the car that brought us to Oregon, to save time 
has gone on ahead, driving the same machine on 
his way to college in Kalamazoo, Michigan, soon 
to open. The writer will overtake him by pas- 
senger train somewhere in Idaho. Dr. Wright, 
with his own motive power, arrived at The Dalles 
this afternoon with the Wagon. He plans to tour 
Oregon with it, visiting all of the Associational 
meetings. Today, Rev. Edgar B. Luther, pastor in 
The Dalles, members of his family and others, 
joined us in a pilgrimage to the grave of Ezra 
Fisher on the high, sloping bench above the gorge. 

At the tombs of old-time stalwarts of the faith 
it is our privilege to consecrate ourselves anew to 
the cause for which they ventured all. 

The successful beginnings of all communities 
on the frontier would have been impossible had 
it not been for that spirit of sharing that motivated 
life of every genuine pioneer. This same spirit is 
being shown now in every community where the 
bread-line reminds us of far-reaching industrial 
readjustments. This spirit was basic in the foun- 
dation of every church on the frontier. It is the 
spirit that breaths the faith that the church of 
Christ has written it with power to accomplish 
every God-given task, however difficult. The 
spirit that breathes the faith that the church of 
souls of other days has been given to us not for 
defeat but for glorious victory; not for soft secu- 
rity and sterile fear but for joyous, triumphant 
struggle. 

Ezra Fisher, a missionary pastor who had re- 
ceived his appointment from the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society and had labored faith- 
fully since 1832 in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, 
set out April 7, 1845, from St. Joseph, Missouri, 
with his family, as part of a covered wagon cara- 
van bound for the Oregon country. A few days 
later the caravan was joined by Hezekiah John- 
son and his family. These two Baptist ministers 
were the first missionaries commissioned by the 
Home Mission Society to work in Oregon. The 
company consisted of 50 wagons, 214 souls and 
666 head of cattle. 

After a journey of eight months Ezra Fisher 
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arrived on December 6, 1845, at the Tualatin 
(Tuallity) Plains, and Hezekiah Johnson and his 
family continued on the way to Oregon City. 

During the first winter Ezra Fisher not only 
provided food for his family but traveled as a 
missionary scout up and down the Willamette 
Valley and preached every Sunday but three. He 
continued a ministry of great spiritual power in 
Oregon until almost the day of his death, Novem- 
ber 1, 1874. The name of Ezra Fisher, as well as 
that of his companion, Hezekiah Johnson, 
deserves a high place on the roll of the mission- 
ary pioneers of whatever faith or creed who 
crossed the plains by ox teams. Both made large 
contributions in service and substance in behalf 
of Christian education on the Pacific Slope, par- 
ticipating in the movement that resulted in the 
formation of McMinnville (now Linfield) College. 

The fellowship of Oregon Baptists at the Asso- 
ciational meeting in Pendleton was enjoyed on 
Tuesday, September 8. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 


The second half of the afternoon session of the 
Associational meeting in Pendleton was suspended 
to make possible a pilgrimage to the grave of 
David T. Lenox. Dr. Wright and Rev. William 
Fairweather, the entertaining pastor, directed 
this activity in honor of the memory of the 
founder of Oregon’s first Baptist church. At the 
end of a twenty-four mile drive, not over twenty 
miles from the spot where Marcus and Narcissa 
Whitman and their associates were massacred, we 
stood about the memorial that Whitman College 
and Oregon Baptists erected as an expression of 
their appreciation of the life and service of this 
pioneer Christian layman. 

Oregonians do not forget that the early mis- 
sionaries, Ezra Fisher and Hezekiah Johnson, 
were greatly aided by this generous and benevo- 
lent frontiersman. Here is one instance of his 
open-handed hospitality as recorded in Baptist 
Annals of Oregon: 

“In the winter of 1845-46, with eight persons in his own 
family, whilst living in a log cabin, 18 x 22 feet, with a 
small bedroom off at one end, he took in a widow with 
three children and Rev. Ezra Fisher and family of six; 
and they all managed to winter together! They had a 
small sheet-iron stove, but otherwise had to cook over a 
stick fireplace filling one half the end of the room. Their 
standard ‘bill of fare’ was turnips, potatoes, dried peas 
and boiled wheat, with pea coffee and occasionally a little 
coffee.” 


In the log cabin of David Lenox was organized 
in 1844 the first Baptist church in Oregon—the 
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West Union Baptist Church. In 1848 he issued 
the call for the first Baptist Association on the 
Pacific Coast and was the clerk of that body. It 
is said that he bore two-thirds of the cost of 
building the meeting-house at West Union, erected 
in 1853, this being the first Protestant church edi- 
fice built west of the Rocky Mountains. It is still 
standing and will eventually have upon it a tablet 
bearing a historical legend, the contribution of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. Ore- 
gon Baptists have offered a permanent shelter 
for our Covered Wagon within this ancient 
edifice. (Thank you, Oregon! ) 

The one remaining active member of the 
original crew of the Covered Wagon left it at 
Pendleton. Rather he saw it depart in charge of 
its new director, Dr. Wright. 


The Covered Wagon Welcomed 
at Ocean Beach, California 
The following letter from H. L. Grimmell of Ocean 
Beach explains itself and the picture on page 345. 
Rev. W. S. Dunn is pastor of the church. The archi- 
tecture of its edifice is as pleasing as it is suited to 
the section in which it is located. Mr. Grimmell says: 
“Baptists residing in Southwestern California had 
been reading with great interest the Diary of the Cov- 
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ered Wagon as related in Missions, and when we re- 
ceived word that the Wagon itself would appear in 
Ocean Beach on Wednesday, January 20th, arrange- 
ments were made for a large convoy to meet it at La 
Jolly and escort it into our city and San Diego. During 
the three-day conference School of Christian Leadership 
here the Covered Wagon was the center of interest, while 
its speakers (Dr. W. A. Petzoldt and Rev. and Mrs. C. 
R. Manley) brought the keynote inspirational messages. 

“Assuming that the serial Diary will continue in sub- 
sequent issues of MIssIons, we are mailing a photograph 
of the Wagon taken in front of our church, with the 
message, plainly readable, on the church bulletin board. 


WELCOME COVERED WAGON. 

HERE JANUARY 20, 1932, AT THIS FURTHEST 

SOUTHWEST BAPTIST OUTPOST IN U.S.A. 

OCEAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 

“The geographical fact that Ocean Beach does occupy 
the furthest southwest spot in the country leads us to 
think and hope that you may want to publish it in one 
of the succeeding instalments of the Diary.” 

In that hope Mr. Grimmell was well justified. The 
welcome to the Covered Wagon has put Ocean Beach 
on the map for many of us. 

The success of the extensive itinerary of the Covered 
Wagon in Southern California was due largely to the 
untiring efforts of our friend, Dr. W. E. Woodbury, 
director of promotion for this area. 
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A Convention Prayer 
GOD OF OUR FATHERS, Who didst guide and 


guard the pioneer path-finders and path-makers 
as in caravan and covered wagon they followed 
the long trails across the continent from coast to 
coast, laying the faith foundations of a Christian 
commonwealth, we lift our hearts to Thee. At 
the entrance portal of our convention we bow in 
reverence to worship Thee, Thou only wise God 
our Saviour. And as we worship, memory sur- 
rounds us with the scenes and figures and deeds 
of a hundred years which we here commemorate. 
We thank Thee for the noble names that stand out 
on the century’s scroll of the true nation builders 
who by Thy sustaining grace dotted the vast open 
spaces with homes and churches and schools. As 
we realize that it is because of their faith and 
fidelity to duty in their day and generation that 
we are met here this day, grant, O God, that we 
may be inspired by Thy Holy Spirit to follow in 
their train as we move forward on the pioneer 
paths of a new day that still calls for the ancient 
virtues of courage, zeal, obedience and loyalty to 
Thy Word and Will. Graciously hear our prayer, 
O God, in this moment of silent and expectant 
waiting upon Thee, and bestow upon us the divine 
benediction of a great faith. So prepare us 
to meet wisely and bravely the issues with which 
we have to do. Give to the churches we represent 
such enduement of spiritual power as shall make 
them true ministers of mercy and help to the dis- 
tressed in these days of need, and a steadying 
power in time of stress. Bless Thy missionaries 
in all lands and preserve them in all perils. And 
so inspire and energize us by Thy Holy Spirit that 
these sessions may be made to hasten the coming 
of Thy Kingdom, in our own land and throughout 
the world, to the glory of Thy Holy Name. Amen. 
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OUR FATHER who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors. And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the 
yaa and the power, and the glory forever. 
men. 


PROGRAM FEATURES AT SAN FRANCISCO 


The San Francisco Convention, toward which 
so many are looking with interest, is to be marked 
by two centenary events, not at all similar in 
character but each of vital importance to this 
country. One is the writing and first public sing- 
ing of our national hymn “America,” with a due 
but belated recognition of Samuel Francis Smith, 
who was a Baptist minister and editor, an accom- 
plished scholar, and one who had honored place 
among the leaders of his time in denomination 
and state. It is true that what he wrote at a stroke 
was to be far more influential than what he was, 
but there is every reason why the people should 
know the truth about the poet who was inspired 
to write the verses which have doubtless done 
more than any other single individual influence to 
make and mold the popular idea of America as 
the land of liberty. No doubt multitudes of chil- 
dren and grownups have sung the hymn without 
thought as to the definite meaning of the words, 
but even so there has been exerted a patriotic feel- 
ing that could not be explained. Not as poetry 
but as heart-touch has “America” sung itself into 
the very life and affection of all classes of the 
people. That is why we attribute such vital im- 
portance to it, and put it as a striking feature of 
the convention. It ought to be sung by thousands 
of California school children at some session, and 
we suggest this to the committee of arrangements. 
Why not have a great chorus of Baptist Sunday 
school children and a rousing patriotic sing! 

The second centenary is that of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, which has taken 
the whole year as a celebration period, and has 
of course been given special time and place on 
the Convention program, for which it has pre- 
pared a program of its own that is given on page 
361. Through the series of articles on the Cov- 
ered Wagon and in many other presentations, in- 
cluding two unusual pageants, Missions has done 
its part to emphasize the invaluable services to the 
cause of liberty, morality, righteousness, temper- 
ance, religion, and all that makes for the true de- 
velopment of a nation and a Christian civilization, 
which it is the aim and province of this great So- 
ciety to perform. The regional and local celebra- 
tions have dor . something, but San Francisco 
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should witness a culmination of interest. We 
hope that a policy and program for the future 
may be evolved in those sessions. If the motto 
“North America for Christ” is to be appreciably 
furthered there must be some wise planning of the 
new type of pioneering that is required. All suc- 
cess to the leaders! 

So, once more Missions sends its greetings to 
the Baptists as they shall gather in the city whose 
Golden Gate Park is so beautifully pictured on 
the cover. In addition to appreciation of the 
faithful work that has been done by the commit- 
tees on the Coast, it wishes for all the realization 
of their best hopes of a convention that shall 
prove a spiritual inspiration for the months ahead. 


A LEADER STRICKEN 


“Dr. F. E. Taylor is dead!” That was the mes- 
sage that came with a shock to a multitude of 
people, not only in Indianapolis, the city of his 
pastoral labors, but in all parts of the nation and 
the world. For his interest in church and civic 
affairs had made him a leader of righteousness 
widely known and beloved, and his interest in 
foreign missions had formed ties of friendship 
for him in all the lands where the Christian mis- 
sionary lives the gospel of salvation. We mourn 
a leader of such power and place that we are 
indeed bereft and from the human point of view 
scarcely know where to turn. Dr. Taylor had 
such a vigorous and vibrant personality that it is 
difficult to believe that we shall hear his cheery 
voice and see his smiling face no more. He ‘was 
one of the rare men who breed cheer and hope 
and make the place where they are brighter for 
being in it. As a preacher he was an evangelist. He 
had one supreme theme—Christ and Him crucified 
—and one supreme salvation from sin, and pre- 
sented this gospel with remarkable spiritual power 
year after year. As a pastor he knew and loved 
his people and they gave him in return a won- 
derful devotion. He was not only pastor of one 
of the largest churches in the denomination, and 
popular preacher to great audiences, but he was 
the head of a great institute of Christian activities 
which touched all sides of the religious and 
philanthropic life of the city. He was at home 
equally in all parts of its work—with strong 
business men, with the young people, in the prayer 
meeting, and with the little children who loved 
him. Counsellor, friend, companion, brother dis- 
ciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, he was with them 
all as the head of a great family; and he made 
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the First Baptist Church a home, a sanctuary, a 
character-building place where all were welcomed 
and helped. How he could carry the burdens of 
such a leadership his friends could not see. But 
his interests were far from confined to this local 
sphere. He was a denominational leader, for 
years giving time and energy to the Board of the 
Foreign Mission Society, and having active par- 
ticipation in the events that led to the organiza- 
tion of the Northern Baptist Convention and the 
large movements which followed—the New World 
Movement, and the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation. He led his church in the large and 
loyal support of the missionary and cooperative 
enterprises of the denomination, and made it con- 
spicuous for its benevolence totals and its readi- 
ness to join in all special efforts due to financial 
emergencies. He had been President of the For- 
eign Mission Society, and also President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention — one of the two 
pastors elected to that office.. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his pastorate and leadership 
gave his church and city opportunity to manifest 
the esteem and honor in which he was held as 
“a good minister of Jesus Christ.”” Looking back 
over the quarter century in Indianapolis, we pre- 
dict that the church historian of the future will 
chronicle Dr. Taylor’s work as one of the most 
notable pastorates in American history. And not 
the least remarkable thing about it is the kindly, 
charitable and loving spirit which characterized it 
and which made friends of all who knew him. 
Rich must be the rewards into which he has 
entered. 


THE SPIRITUAL OUTCOME 


The financial outcome of the year has been 
told, as accurately as it can be at this date, by 
Dr. W. H. Bowler, the Executive Secretary, on 
page 362. But figures and percentages convey 1:0 
true conception of the life experiences that lie 
back of them. We regret the decrease in income 
because of what that involves in terms of mission- 
aries and work on mission fields. But we rejoice 
in the unquestionable fact disclosed by the returns 
and the reports from many sources that in a year 
unprecedently difficult and distressing to pastors 
and people of our churches they have so largely 
faced the situation, resolutely practiced the neces- 
sary economies in a generous spirit, and kept the 
faith. If they have reduced the benevolence gifts 
they have also reduced the current expenses. The 
instances of faithful stewardship and self-sacrifice 
in behalf of our missionary and denominational 
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enterprises call for highest praise. In this hour 
we are thinking, not of those who have failed to 
do their just part, but of those who have nobly 
and at cost met and overmet their obligations and 
thus helped to maintain the denomination’s work 
in world evangelization. The Convention at San 
Francisco would do well to honor our loyal givers 
for what they have done in the face of situations 
oftentimes baffling and discouraging. But far 
above all other praise will be the Master’s “Well 
done.” 
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| “Discouragement pays no dividends.” That is a 
recent epigram by Chief Justice Hughes. Think it over, 
whether you are planning a budget or a life. 


{| Prohibition Facts, a pocket handbook of Questions 
and Answers compiled for the Allied Forces of Pro- 
hibition, is a perfect arsenal of ammunition for those 
who would be prepared to meet assaults and replace 
assertions and false charges with the real facts. This 
little 96-page booklet is packed with solid reasons why 
the Eighteenth Amendment should be supported against 
the present well organized and unscrupulous attacks. 
Its reading will surprise and stimulate you. 


{ Dr. Daniel A. Poling, chairman of the Allied Forces 
for Prohibition, has issued a call to the first convention 
of Allied Youth and the closing conference of the Allied 
Campaigners to be held in Atlantic City, June 3-5. The 
aim is to bring in leaders of Allied Citizens and Allied 
Youth from all over the country and make this an 
outstanding event. 


{| For program and other purposes you will want more 
than one copy of June Missions. An extra supply will 
be printed to meet this demand. Ten cents a copy will 
bring it to you postpaid. Apply promptly to Missions, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York. 


{ It is a rather surprising fact that the most complete 
collection of Smith memorabilia has been compiled by 
an Episcopal layman. Some years ago Mr. Gibson 
Arnoldi of New York became interested in the history 
of the writing of “America” and its author. Believing 
that Dr. Smith had not been sufficiently recognized as 
a patriot, a hymn writer, a clergyman and one of 
America’s outstanding citizens, he set himself to the 
task of making Dr. Smith more adequately known and 
appreciated by the present generation of Americans. 
At considerable expenditure of time, energy and money 
Mr. Arnoldi carried on extensive correspondence, col- 
lected a mass of records, letters, pictures, etc., includ- 
ing the original manuscript of “America,” with the re- 
sult that he now has a treasure of extraordinary his- 
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toric interest. His indefatigable efforts have borne 
fruit. During this centenary year numerous patriotic 
societies, churches and public schools throughout the 
land are uniting in paying fresh tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Smith and his immortal hymn. 


{| The associate editor of Misstons, Mr. W. B. Lipphard. 
has written a sketch of our Baptist missionary work in 
China, the conditions under which it has survived dur- 
ing many fateful years of revolution and anti-foreignism, 
and the problems which confront it today. Under the 
suggestive title, “Out of the Storm in China,” he has 
filled ten chapters with readable and instructive history, 
largely composed of descriptions directly from the field. 
It is a stirring tale aptly told to arouse and hold the 
interest. The Missionary Education Department pub- 
lishes it as supplementary reading on China, the gen- 
eral topic for the year. The book is on the Judson 
Press and expected to be out in time for San Francisco. 


§, A new pamphlet entitled The Far East: Nationalist, 
Militarist, Communist or Christian? is being published 
by the Foreign Missions Conference. The author is 
Rev. Stanley High. Our own Foreign Board is arrang- 
ing to furnish a complimentary copy to any Baptist 
pastor requesting it. Copies will be ready for distribu- 
tion early in June. This pamphlet gives a clear and 
comprehensive analysis of the real issues in the Far 
East at the present time. Any pastor desiring a copy 
should send a post card request to Secretary P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


{| Occasionally we hear comments to the effect that 
mission boards generally ought to take their constitu- 
encies more into their confidence and discuss with them 
frankly and intimately the major problems involved in 
Christian missions during these times of stress and 
change. This is precisely what our own Foreign Mis- 
sion Board has done in the publication of a little vol- 
ume entitled The Christian Crisis in China by Secretary 
James H. Franklin. The title page states that it is pub- 
lished for special distribution. Copies have been made 
available through the state offices for pastors and 
friends of missions who desire to know more concretely 
what our Foreign Mission Society faces in China at the 
present time. The book is based largely on Dr. Frank- 
lin’s impressions received during his long journey into 
the interior of China a year ago. A few of the chapter 
headings will suggest the scope of the book’s treatment. 
They include among others, Problems of Christian 
Work in China, Cooperation with Evangelical Chris- 
tians, Christian Missions and Political Treaties, Mis- 
sion Property in China, The Real Issue in Christian 
Missions, The State of the Chinese Churches, Chinese 
Leadership Essential to Progress. This book should 
not be read in a hurry. It should be reviewed thought- 
fully page by page. Seldom in a single volume have 
Baptists had so clear and comprehensive a discussion 
of mission policy, problems and objections in one of 
the major mission fields of the world. 
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Devotional and Missionary Hymns by Samuel Francis Smith 


The “Lone Star” 


Shine on, “Lone Star!” Thy radiance bright 

Shall spread o’er all the eastern sky; 

Morn breaks apace from gloom and night; 
Shine on, and bless the pilgrim’s eye. 


Shine on, “Lone Star!” I would not dim 
The light that gleams with dubious ray; 
The lonely star of Bethlehem 
Led on a bright and glorious day. 


Shine on, “Lone Star!” in grief and tears, 
And sad reverses oft baptized; 

Shine on amid thy sister spheres; 
Lone stars in Heaven are not despised. 


Shine on, “Lone Star!” Who lifts his hand 
To dash to earth so bright a gem, 

A new “lost pleiad” from the band 
That sparkles in night’s diadem? 


Shine on, “Lone Star!” The day draws near 
When none shall shine more fair than thou; 
Thou, born and nursed in doubt and fear, 
Wilt glitter on Immanuel’s brow. 


Shine on, “Lone Star!” till earth redeemed, 
In dust shall bid its idols fall; 

And thousands, where thy radiance beamed, 
Shall “crown the Saviour Lord of All.” 


God All in All 


God of all grace, supreme, alone; 

Thy robe, the light; the heavens, Thy throne; 
The winds, Thy voice; Thy path, the sea,— 
Reverent, we bow, and worship Thee. 


Plant in our hearts Thy love and fear; 
Teach us Thy precepts to revere; 

And fashion us, through grace, to be 
But living temples meet for Thee. 


Perfect in Christ 


Perfect im Christ, our spirits yearn to be; 
Perfect in manhood,—perfect, Love, in Thee; 
Strong in Thy Strength, to love, to do, to bear; 


Strong through Thy mighty arm, Thy ceaseless care. 


Perfect in Christ, these natures, weak and frail, 
O’er sin and weakness shall at last prevail; 

In Him complete, before Him reverent fall,— 
Our Priest, our King, our Saviour, and our All. 


A Century Hymn 


(From Hymn written for the 100th Anniversary of the Inauguration 
of Washington as President of the United States, April 30, 1889.) 


Strengthened and trained by toil and tears, 
Born of the bold, the brave and free, 

A nation, with its hundred years, 
Its tribute brings, O God, to Thee. 


What blessings, from Thy sovereign hand, 
What trials, has the century brought! 

How has this free and glorious land 
Been loved, defended, led, and taught! 


Still may the banner of Thy love 
O’er all our land in glory rest, 

Our Heaven-appointed Aegis prove, 
And make the coming centuries blest. 


Light O’er the Hills 


(Missionary Hymn) 


Light o’er the hills! Light o’er the hills! 
The promised morning wakes; 

The day foretold by seers of old 
In wondrous glory breaks. 


So, gather all the tribes of earth, 
To hear and heed Thy call, 
Till man, submissive, at Thy feet, 


Shall crown Thee, Lord of all! 


The Word of God 


Blest Word of God, our help, our stay! 
Our star by night, our sun by day! 

Our compass o’er life’s pathless sea! 

Our guide, O God, to heaven and Thee! 


Blest source of truth, Thy voice we hear; 
Thy precepts love, Thy law revere! 
God’s hand on every leaf we trace; 

In every page we see His face! 


How free the pardon it reveals! 
How rich the covenant love it seals! 
How safe on its Amen to rest,— 


The Word of God, forever blest! 


Far as the homes of man are known, 
Reign Thou, Jehovah, God alone! 

Send forth Thy Spirit with Thy Word, 
Till all earth’s millions own Thee, Lord! 
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The Song of a Nation’s Soul 


A DRAMALOG FOR CHURCHES 


In Celebration of the 1ooth Anniversary of the First Singing of the Hymn “America,” 
and in Honor of its Author, Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D. D. 


By CLARENCE M. GALLUP 


FOREWORD 


SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH was a theological student at 
Andover, Mass., soon to complete his studies there. 
Surveying the political and religious history of the 
United States during the half-century which had fol- 
lowed the War of the American Revolution, he was 
impressed with the need of a song or hymn which would 
unify and solidify the appreciation of the people of the 
nation’s struggle for liberty and the progress that had 
heen made. “My Country, ’tis of thee,” or, as popularly 
called, “America,” was the result, in part, of these con- 
siderations; and it has proved truly to be the song of 
our nation’s soul, sung, as it has been heartily sung, 
by millions of our people, old and young, from coast 
to coast and from border to border. It is for the pur- 
pose of visualizing these facts concretely, as well as of 
celebrating the century of this hymn’s career, and of 
honoring its author, that this short dramalog has been 
written. For purposes of presentation, imagination has 
been invoked, as well as fact; but the imaginary events 
and statements all are consistent with the history of 
the song. 

PERSONNEL 

PROLOCUTOR: 

SAMUEL Francis SmitH: A theological student at 
Andover, Mass. 

HonoraBLE JoHN Quincy ApAms: Formerly President 
of the United States, now a Congressman from 
Massachusetts. 

PASSERS-BY IN BosTON. 

Miss Garrison: Lodger in Andover. 

“INSPIRATION”: An allegorical figure acting as the 
“muse” of Reverend Smith. 

Cuorus of men, women, boys and girls, who sing 
“America.” 


PROLOGUE 


O patriot Christians, in this simple play 
Let not its humble setting hide the fact 
That issues mighty from a common act 

May oft result, in this or any day. 


A thoughtful youth, who, passing on his way, 
Encountered greatness, closed at once a pact— 
Which neither he nor you would e’er retract— 

To voice his nation’s soul in sacred lay. 


The muse divine had inspiration brought; 
A nodding poet had waked to vision clear; 
An ode to God and freedom soon was born. 
Who shapes a people’s song controls its thought; 
Who moulds ideals will rule without a peer; 
He conquers night with streamers of the morn. 


EPISODE I 
THE CHILDHOOD OF THE NATION 


(Scene: A simple “colonial” street.) 

(Samuel Francis Smith, a theological student at An- 
dover, and twenty-three years of age, on a visit to 
Boston chances to meet on the street Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, formerly President of the United States, now a 
member of Congress. Mr. Adams, a man in late middle 
life, is walking slowly along, cane in hand, head high 
in air, and dressed in dignified garb of the period. 
Mr. Smith, many years his junior, is approaching, at- 
tired as a young clergyman of that day; and, as Mr. 
Adams, walking in the middle of the sidewalk, does not 
turn aside, Mr. Smith deviates a little to let him pass. 
Then remembering that on a certain public occasion 
he had been introduced to Mr. Adams, Mr. Smith turns 
slightly and salutes the former President.) 


Smith: Ah, Mr. Congressman! 

Adams: (turning) Good morning! Whom do I have 
the pleasure of addressing? 

Smith: Begging humbly your pardon, sir,—in view 
of your great eminence as a former President of our 
nation, may I introduce myself as Samuel Francis 
Smith, a student of divinity, soon to be the pastor of a 
modest church. My presumption in greeting you, sir, 
is due to the fact that at a certain assembly here in 
Boston, I, with other young Americans present, had the 
privilege of taking your hand. 

Adams: Ah, very good! And what can I do for you 
this morning, young man? 

Smith: I should like to ask a question, sir. As one 
who has entered a prophetic vocation, naturally I am 
interested in the future of our country and the ideals 
of our citizens. I am anxious to discover whether our 
nation has developed a consciousness which is sufficient 
to call it a “soul.” If our nation has a soul, I, as a 
citizen, want to help it to respond to its moral mission. 
It occurred to me, Mr. Adams, as I saw you approach- 
ing, that you might assist me, 
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Adams: Indeed! Well now! Ahem! A little out of 
my line; but surely I am flattered! Although older 
than you, young man, and one with much public experi- 
ence, nevertheless I always respect leadership wherever 
I find it. I gladly lend my ear to any voice lifted in 
the cause of freedom and the needs of our country. 
What, exactly, is on your mind? 

Smith: Your last words, Mr. Adams, have touched 
the point: “the cause of freedom and the needs of our 
country.” This nation is less than fifty years of age, 
for it is only fifty years since the war for indepen- 
dence. This is still a country in its childhood as com- 
pared with European nations. I have been alert of ear 
and observant of eye concerning the acts and utterances 
of our public men. I am proud of our country; and yet 
I am anxious. Progress has been made, and our best 
men, like yourself, are carrying on. We have great 
names to ‘conjure with—Webster, Calhoun, Jackson, 
Clay, Hayne and Randolph. But we are an immature 
nation. Much of our thought is erratic, much action 
selfish, many purposes divergent. Our leaders follow 
untried paths; the future is uncertain. 

Adams: I am interested in all you say; but please 
illustrate. 

Smith: Well, sir, if I may presume to remind one 
so well informed as you,—some of our difficulties are 
these:—We have no really adequate defense, and yet 
the Indians are very menacing. They never accepted 
the domination of the “pale-face.” Undoubtedly the 
Black Hawk War will issue favorably; but the Indians 
in Georgia are very troublesome, and the Seminoles in 
Florida constantly clash with our troops. 


Adams: Yes, the Governor of Georgia will not even 
countenance missionaries among the Indians. 


Smith: Then there are political problems looming, 
and financial difficulties. Anti-slavery societies are 
springing up: one will soon be formed in New York. 
Opposition to slavery would greatly divide the nation. 
Calhoun has denied that the United States is a nation 
at all. Senator Hayne has delivered his speech; and 
Webster has replied magnificently, defending the Con- 
stitution; but South Carolina, we hear, is likely to 
secede from the Union. Then, the question of our 
currency and the United States bank is up again. The 
tariff is a constant source of quarreling and ill-feeling. 
Our country is ill-equipped to deal with local emer- 
gencies: last winter the Ohio River rose sixty-three feet 
above low water; New Orleans is constantly threatened 
with cholera; several of our cities have had destructive 
fires; the Texas border is excited by clashes with the 
Mexicans. I hope you can suggest the means of a more 
hopeful future, Mr. Adams. 


Adams: Young man, I admire the scope of your 
knowledge and understanding, although you have made 
many words of it. When you have been longer in the 
pulpit, you will learn the art of condensation, as I have. 

Smith: Thanks, Mr. Adams, most profoundly! 
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Adams: Let me make reply without argument. Let 
the facts speak for themselves. All you have said is 


true and constitutes a grave situation; but there are. 


off-setting circumstances. 

While the country is one of great distances, railways 
are beginning to unite it. Already Brooklyn is joined 
with Jamaica; New Orleans, with Lake Pontchartrain; 
Albany, with Schenectady; Philadelphia, with Harris- 
burg. The locomotive has been tested and is a success. 
This Fall a street-car line will run in New York City. 
The Wabash and Erie Canal is now open. 

(Having spoken a little pompously, Mr. Adams 
pauses a moment to wipe the perspiration from his fore- 
head, after removing his hat. Replacing his hat and 
still holding his handkerchief in his hand, he proceeds. 
Several men and women pass them at short intervals, 
looking curiously at these men in conversation.) 

Now as to forces for good which, in time, will leaven 
the lump of our body politic: for example, here in 
Boston six years ago the American Society for the Pro- 
motion of Temperance was formed. This points toward 
a level-headed nation, let us hope; already it has had 
its effect, for a temperance society has been formed in 
Congress! (emphatically and semi-humorously.) 
Probably it was needed there! (Both laugh.) Col- 
leges and seminaries are being founded to train our 
youth for leadership. You are a product of them. 
(Smith nods assent.) Lafayette College was founded 
in Pennsylvania in May. Wesleyan College opened last 
year. Long since we had Harvard, Yale and Brown. 

(Mr. Adams pauses again, wipes his brow, and this 
time blows his nose. Smith stands first on one foot, 
then on the other, as if a little weary.) 

I ought to mention conditions in the world at large. 
Independence has been accelerated elsewhere. Belgium 
has achieved freedom; Burmese tyranny has been over- 
thrown by the English. Such tendencies help us. 


(Mr. Adams begins to hurry and act nervous, as if 
realizing that he is extending his remarks. He flourishes 
his cane or taps on the ground with it more or less.) 

Then, in business matters: two years ago the United 
States negotiated a treaty with Turkey. On July 4th 
we adjusted all our claims against France. Before long 
we shall have a commercial treaty with Russia,—per- 
haps this year. Geisenhainer’s new process for making 
iron will help our industries; our mountains are full 
of ore. Immigrants are coming in droves; 60,000 have 
entered within a year. Shortly a group of pioneers 
will leave Missouri for the Oregon country. The Middle 
West is beginning to boom. Chicago has been surveyed, 
has a map and soon will have a newspaper. 

(Mr. Adams ceases, evidently somewhat out of breath 
from his enthusiasm and expatiation. He flourishes his 
walking-stick again, rather too close to Smith’s nose. 
The latter dodges back.) 

Smith: My word, sir, you certainly have made a 
great statement. You know your country. 
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Adams: Not so brief as I hoped, however. (Takes 
out a big, old-fashioned watch of the “turnip” variety 
and looks at it with surprise.) 

‘Smith: Well worth stretching your prophecy, sir. 

Adams: Prophecy? You say, prophecy? Young 
man, why didn’t you say promise? I promised to make 
it short. You are a very tactful young man. You ought 
to make a good parson. 

(One or two more persons pass, looking curiously 
around.) 

Smith: I thank you, Mr. Adams. From all that you 
say, | am convinced that our nation, young and im- 
perfect though it is, has found itself, and is a nation, 
Mr. Calhoun to the contrary, notwithstanding. And, as 
Benjamin Franklin said: “We must hang together or we 
shall hang separately.” (Both laugh.) My desire is 
to make some contribution to the life of my country 
which shall assist it to find itself further, and to realize 
that it has a soul,—if a nation may be said to have a 
soul. But you didn’t speak of religion, sir. 

Adams: (leaning forward and looking at him 
keenly.) Have you a wife? 

Smith: No, sir, not as yet. But I have several very 
intelligent friends among the ladies of my acquaintance. 

Adams: Then talk that over with one of them. Are 
they well informed? 

Smith: Very well indeed, one of them especially, 
who lives in the same house in which I reside. 

Adams: A woman senses the delicate phases of social 
life better than a man. Let her tell you what she thinks. 
You'll want something left to talk about when you get 
home. 

Smith: All right, sir. Thank you, sir. Ill do that. 
Let me not detain you longer. You have greatly helped 
me. Good morning, Mr. Adams. 

Adams: Good morning! Good morning! 

(As Smith bows and moves on, Mr. Adams starts to 
go forward; then, turning, he looks after the retreating 
form of Rev. Smith, and then, passing on his own way, 
is heard to mutter, as follows) : 

Adams: Give me a hundred nation-minded young 
men like that—what couldn’t I do! 

(Curtain) 


EPISODE II 
THE SOURCES OF THE SONG 


(Scene: Living-room of Mr. Smith’s boarding house 
at Andover.) 

(Smith has returned from Boston, and, after supper, 
has entered the living-room of his boarding house, 
where candles are burning on several old-fashioned 
candlesticks. Miss Garrison, a distinguished and cul- 
tured looking lady who also is lodging there, enters 
with papers and pamphlets to read. Seeing Smith and 
hearing him talking to himself, she remains standing.) 

Smith: (soliloquizing) Well, I declare! I didn’t 
have an idea what I would do about it until I met Mr. 
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Adams. As I talked it over with him, the whole thing 
dawned on me. Guess our sermons would be better if 
we talked them out to somebody first. 

Miss Garrison: Excuse me, Mr. Smith; shall I be 
intruding if I sit here awhile and read these tracts 
and the news? 

Smith: (turning in the direction of the voice.) 0, 
beg pardon, Miss Garrison. I thought I was alone. 
Didn’t mean to think aloud. No, not in the least. In 
fact, if you don’t mind, I’d like to ask your opinion. 
Please sit down. 

Miss Garrison: Indeed, I am honored, I am sure. 
My opinion? About what, may I ask? 

Smith: I might have talked with your namesake, 
Mr. Lloyd Garrison, editor of the “Liberator”; but this 
time I desire a woman’s opinion. 

Miss Garrison: You do honor to us women, whose 
vpportunities for education are not as many as those of 
the men, especially of those in the learned professions. 

(She seats herself. Smith takes a lounging-chair and 
crosses his legs.) 

Smith: I saw former President Adams in Boston. 
We met on the street. He was wonderfully courteous, 
for so eminent a man, to me, a young upstart. 

Miss Garrison: Tell me about it. Do! 

Smith: Well, I recalled to him the problems our 
country must solve and the difficulties it is facing. I 
told him I thought the nation should find its soul, if it 
had a soul, and that I wanted to help it train its soul. 
I asked him to tell me the signs of hope, if he saw any; 
and he did. As he talked, I suddenly saw that if, as 
Calhoun tries to make out, our nation is still somewhat 
disunited, then we must try to unite it. I quickly con- 
cluded that only religious and moral principles could 
do it. We must produce ideas, literature, and even 
music, which shall serve as binders of our people into 
one attitude of mind. 

Miss Garrison: But what was your big idea, Mr. 
Smith,—the one you were exclaiming about as I came 
into the room? 

Smith: First let me ask you a question, Miss Gar- 
rison. You are well-read and observant. Mr. Adams 
and I did not talk at all about religion. He said I could 
do that with someone at home, and probably to better 
advantage. Now tell me, what do you know about re- 
ligious progress in our land in the last fifty years which 
bids to aid conditions all ’round? 

Miss Garrison: My knowledge, Mr. Smith, is no 
ereater than yours; but I should say that the most im- 
portant matters were the development of evangelistic 
work in New England following the Great Awakening, 
and the progress of the American missionary movement 
since the Haystack Prayer Meeting at Williams College. 
The number of churches has greatly increased, and 
missionary interest has been quickened immensely. More 
especially, however, I consider very important to our 
country the formation, this year, of the Baptist Home 
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Mission Society, which in local centers and on the fron- 
tier alike will produce, undoubtedly, conditions which 
will help to purify and safeguard American life. I hear 
that a Baptist Church soon is to be organized in Chi- 
cago, if, indeed, it is not already in existence. 

Smith: Then you think there are enough high-minded 
persons all over the country, interested in the welfare 
of the nation on a lofty plane, to assure the use of a 
poem or song glorifying the nature of the land, exalt- 
ing patriotism and religion? 

Miss Garrison: I should think so, although those 
things, of course, cannot be forced; they must go for- 
ward by contagion. But what have you in mind? 

Smith: To write a hymn about our country; to make 
it appeal, if possible, to all sorts of people, so as to 
give them a common bond. 

Miss Garrison: What about a tune? 

Smith: We can borrow a tune and acknowledge its 
origin. ’ 

Miss Garrison: Well, Mr. Smith, you are a master of 
language and a good writer of verse. I should try it. 
One cannot tell in advance whereunto this may grow. 
Now I must write some letters, so I will leave you. 
May you be richly and divinely guided. 

Smith: This is no passing whim; it is a commission. 

(Miss Garrison withdraws, and Mr. Smith, after walk- 
ing about a moment, retires to his own room.) 

(Curtain) 


EPISODE III 
THE GuLorious ODE TO FREEDOM 


(Scene: Mr. Smith’s study at Andover.) 

(Smith is seated at his desk.) 

Smith: (to himself.) To get started—that always is 
the problem when one writes. What is my purpose in 
writing this song? 

(He takes up a quill pen and places it to paper. He 
pauses; leans back in his chair; starts again. He then 
places his head in his hands, his elbows on the desk. 
Soon he becomes drowsy. The shadows in the room 
deepen gradually as the candles are burning lower— 
[an effect which can be produced by switching off plat- 
form or special lights]. At last Smith slumps in his 
chair and is sound asleep.) 

(While Smith slumbers, there enters a woman dressed 
in filmy garments of white; her face is veiled, but so 
as to show her features slightly and not to prevent her 
voice from being heard. She advances slowly into the 
room. After glancing about and looking toward the 
other door, she approaches the chair where Smith is 
asleep. Standing over him, she touches his shoulder 
lightly and speaks in rich but gentle tones.) 

Inspiration: Servant of the Most High, I am the in- 
spirer of good and true and beautiful thoughts. I lend 
no aid to evil men or wrongful purposes. Some call 
me one of the Muses. I am more than that. I am 
Divine Inspiration. I sit very close to the heart and 
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mind of God. Now, servant of the Most High, you shall 
write, and you shall pen the words of freedom. Your 
song shall challenge the aspirations of a people, from 
little children to hoary-headed elders. You shall cite 
the glories of our land in your numbers; the priceless 
heritage of freedom for all, which our valiant fathers 
won for us; the riches of our faith in God, the keeper 
of liberty, the guide of every pilgrim seeking a safe 
home for his faith. So shalt thou declare. Everywhere 
joyous response shall transform thy words into a pean 
of praise. Immortal shall be thy song and immortal 
thy name, because thou hast caught the character of this 
nation’s soul, and hast made vocal the noble loyalties 
of a free people in the land of liberty. Only depart 
not in thy numbers from this plan which I give unto 
thee: 

Our Father’s God, to Thee, 

Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing. 


* *% *% % 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet Freedom’s song. 


God and liberty—let these be the glories of thy song. 
Farewell! And the Lord be with thee. Divine Inspira- 
tion hath spoken! 


(Inspiration slowly vanishes. If possible, let the light 
fade still more, after which Smith continues to slumber. 
At last he suddenly jumps in his sleep, awakes com- 
pletely and looks staringly around. Seeing no one, 
he stands up.) 


Smith: Well, that was strange! Who has been here? 
I certainly heard a voice. I thought it was reciting 
something. 

(He looks out of the window—out of one door, and 
then out of the other. He calls out cautiously, “Ho! 
Anyone there?” No one answers. Then he looks at the 
clock and gives a slight start.) 

Smith: (soliloquizng) What! Nine-thirty? How 
quiet it is! Guess everyone in the house has gone to 
bed except me. O well, guess I might as well take 
advantage of this solitude. Solitude is a good condi- 
tion in which to invoke the muse. I once heard an 
Irishman say that “solitude is being alone with one’s 
sweetheart.” Ha! ha! I guess solitude is the time when 
you can get alone to write poetry. Well, here goes! 

(He sits again at his desk and writes in earnest, 
occasionally scratching out a word with a large ink- 
scratcher, or crossing out a whole line with the pen. 
Then, at last, he sands the whole page, in lieu of a 
blotter. He pauses, looks up, gets up and looks out the 
window, and then, again, at the clock. He sits down 
again, looks his lines over, shakes his head, and starts 
writing again, scratching his quill on to the end.) 

Smith: (leaning back in his chair with satisfaction) 
There it is. That’s the way I think and the way I feel, 
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and the way I think thousands will feel. Perhaps I 
may have to change it before I publish it; but it will 
be something like this anyway. Well, I declare! I wish 
I knew what it was which came to me while I was tak- 
ing a nap. What did I fall asleep for, anyway? I guess 
the coach-ride from Boston was too uncomfortable. I’m 
sure someone was in this room. But pshaw! It was 
only a dream. However, it gave me a start. I can re- 
member some of those words, and I have them here in 
the song. 

(He looks the manuscript over again, rising and walk- 
ing the floor while he does so. When he has finished, 
he drops into his chair, and in a moment is in deep 
thought. Shortly he is nodding again. “Inspiration” 
creeps in at this point, and looking at him, speaks with 
intonation. ) 

Inspiration: Well done, servant of the Most High. 
Thou hast been faithful in this small task; I will en- 
throne thee in ten million hearts. 

(Hardly have these words been finished when Smith 
starts up and looks around. But “Inspiration” has 
vanished.) 

Smith: Strange! I wonder if I dozed again. My trip 
to Boston certainly has wearied me. Well, well! Ten 
million hearts! How can that be. But I heard it. Ten 
million hearts. It will be some time before our coun- 
try has that many who can sing. Ah! See! Ten million 
hearts would be enotgh to call them the nation’s soul. 
Ten million! Perhaps, one day, a hundred million. 
Our country is growing fast. 

(He seats himself and puts his head in his hands.) 

Ten million hearts! O that I might live to see it— 
but I shall not see ten million. 

(Again he is dozing, and “Inspiration” dimly ap- 
pears.) 

Inspiration: Thou shalt see it! I will show it thee. 
I will show thee now. “America,” the song of the na- 
tion’s soul, shall come presently to its own! 

(But Smith this time does not awake. He dreams 
again, and in his dream he sees the action and hears 
the song in Episode IV.) (Curtain) 


EPISODE IV 
THe Propie’s RHAPSODY 


(Scene: General landscape or plain background.) 

(A goodly group of men come on and place them- 
selves across the back stage, or in one corner. These 
sing the first stanza of “America,” with instrumental 
accompaniment, and from memory.) 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride. 
From evry mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 
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(When they have finished, a group of women enter, 
place themselves in front of the men, or in the opposite 
corner, and sing the second stanza.) 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


(After this, a group of children enter and take their 
places in front of the adults and, under thorough guid- 
ance and prompt direction, sing the third stanza.) 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song: 

Let mortal tongues awake; 

Let all that breathe partake; 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


(The entire company then sing the fourth stanza.) 


Our father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King. 


(At this point, if feasible, let the lights go nearly 
out, revealing the chorus only, by soft-colored flood- 
lights; and let a stereopticon throw the entire hymn on 
an adjacent screen, overhead or at one side, illustrated 
by the beautiful slides of the series now produced for 
this purpose. The audience will then join in singing 
the entire hymn from the beginning, with the help of 
these slides. When this is concluded, let the lights be 
turned on again, and let the entire chorus sing the 
““Seven-fold Amen,” by Stainer, for the Finale.) 

(It will assist this final episode if the singers can be 
dressed so as to permit the use of sashes or garments 
including the red, white and blue. Silken American 
flags, unmounted, of the size of a handkerchief, may be 
used and may be waved in salutatory fashion during 
the singing of the third stanza only, being released from 
pockets or folds in garments at that point. The children 
may carry small flags on tiny staffs.) 

(Should the use of the stereopticon, as above indi- 
cated, be not feasible, the audience may be invited orally 
or on the printed program to rise and unite with the 
chorus in singing the final stanza of the hymn as de- 
veloped by the ensemble.) 
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The Northern Baptist Convention at San Francisco 


The Home Mission 
Centenary Program 


The May issue of Missions pub- 
lished a tentative program of the 
Northern Baptist Convention at San 
Francisco, July 12-17, 1932, but did 
not include the details of the Cen- 
lenary program of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, which 
were not complete when that issue 
went to press. The program for this 
significant Centenary celebration has 
now been completed. Details of the 
Tuesday afternoon and the Tuesday 
evening sessions are as follows: 


Tuesday Afternoon, July 12 


Centenary Celebration of The Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society. 


1—Pathfinders: The Epoch of Prepa- 
ration. 

President Austen K. de Blois, Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

2—Kingdom Builders: The Years of 
Expansion. 

President Claiborne M. Hill, Berke- 
ley Baptist Divinity School. 

3—Testimonies of Indian Converts, 
introduced by Rev. Lee I. Thayer 
and Rev. Bruce Kinney. 

4—Prayer: Rev. Charles L. White. 

5—Broadened Spiritual Contacts: 
The Period of Coordination. 
Mrs. George C. Moor, New York City. 
6—Singing by Chinese Chorus di- 
rected by Rev. C. R. Shepherd. 
7—Twentieth Century Pioneers: The 
Era of Opportunity. 

Sec. Frank A. Smith and Sec. Charles 
S. Detweiler, New York City. 

8—Mexican Exhibit, directed by Rev. 
Edwin R. Brown. 

9—The Gospel for the Continent: 
Rev. Gordon Palmer. 


Tuesday Evening, July 12 


Centenary celebration of The Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society. 

1—Stereopticon Address: “The Cov- 
ered Wagon at the End of the 
Trail.” 
Sec. Coe Hayne, New York City. 

2—Music by Massed Choir of Mexi- 
cans, Chinese, Japanese, Indians, 
Negroes and Russians. 


3--Address: “America and the New 
Americans” by Rev. W. G. Ever- 
son, Denver, Colo. 

|—Address: “North America for 
Christ,” by Rev. John Snape, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

5-—Prayer and Benediction by Rev. 


A. M. Petty, Los Angeles. 


Special Convention 
Announcements 


The dates for the Northern Baptist 
Convention are July 12 to 17. The 
Convention theme is “Shall We Be 
Christians?” and the Convention 


- text, “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 


and do not the things which I say?” 
(Luke 6:46.) “He that hath my com- 
mandments and doeth them, he it is 
that loveth me.” (John 14:21.) 


The annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society will be held Thursday 
morning, July 14, and of the Wo- 
man’s American. Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society Friday morning, July 15. 
The Woman’s Banquet will be held at 
6:00 p.m., Saturday, July 16. The 
theme will be “The missionary en- 
terprise and world issues.” Ad- 
dresses will be made by Mrs. Her- 
bert E. Goodman and Mrs. George 
Caleb Moor, presidents of the two 
national Woman’s Societies, also by 
home and foreign missionaries. Mrs. 
M. E. Bratcher, president of the 
Woman’s State Society of Northern 
California, will be toastmistress. 

On Friday afternoon from 4:30 to 
5:30 there will be a general confer- 


ence on Woman’s Work. All dele- 


gates and women of the San Fran- - 


cisco Bay Cities Region are invited. 
Come and bring your problems. 

There will be an _ inspirational 
meeting for all the women of the San 
Francisco Bay Cities Region on Sun- 
day afternoon, July 10. This will be 
held under the auspices of the Wo- 
man’s Home and Foreign Mission So- 
cieties. 

South Pacific District (Arizona, 
North and South California and Ne- 


vada) will hold its annual meeting 


on Monday, July 11. All women at- 
tending the Convention who are in 
the city on that day are invited to he 
present. There will be a short busi- 
ness session, after which the work 
of the missionaries representing that 
District will be presented. Addresses 
will be made by some of the national 
officers who are attending the Con- 
vention. 


The full program and places of 
meeting for all these gatherings will 
be announced later. 


Men’s Program at San Francisco 
July 12-17, 1932 


Wednesday, 4:30 p.m. — Annual 
meeting of the National Council. 
W. C. Coleman, chairman, presiding. 
Reports and election of officers. 


Friday, 11:15 a.m.— At regular 
convention session, reading of the an- 
nual report of the National Council, 
by Mr. Coleman. 


Saturday, 6:00 p.m.—Men’s Ban- 
quet. Guest Speaker, Dr. Geo. W. 
Truett and brief addresses by others. 


Sunday, 9:30 a.m.— Bible Class 
for Men. Leader, Rev. H. W. Virgin, 
Chicago. 


Datty Rounp TaBLeE CONFERENCES 


Each day, except Sunday, at 12:15 
an informal round table luncheon 
conference for fellowship, discussion 
and sharing of experiences on men’s 
work will be held in the local church. 
Among the subjects to be discussed 
are: 

How to Recruit Men for Christ. 
How to Christianize Fellowship. 
How to Develop Youth. 

How to Finance Christian Work. 
How to Maintain Men’s Bible 


Classes. 
How to Convert the Converted. 


The Baptist Men’s Council of 
Northern California, Mr. J. F. Wood- 
ard chairman, will act as hosts to 
Baptist men attending the convention. 
The local men’s committee, under the 
leadership of Mr. George S. Chessum, 
will have charge of the arrangements 
for the men’s meetings and will fur- 
nish special music and other features. 
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From Dr. W. H. Bowler, Executive Secretary 


Financial Outcome of the Year 


The figures available at the time of preparing this 
report for Missions indicate that Northern Baptist mis- 
sionary receipts for the year ended April 30 will run 
about 87% of the receipts of last year. 

The receipts for the first eleven months held quite 
steadily to a level equal to 90% of the previous year. 
The returns for the entire’ year seem clearly to indicate 
that the churches which gave themselves to systematic 
plans and methods of raising their money were able to 
produce on the average 90% of last year’s giving. This 
is a great tribute to the value of regularity in the 
production of missionary money. 

The figures would further indicate that when we 
reached the last month of the year, which is the month 
that produces the bulk of irregular giving, the churches 
which are irregular in their method of raising money 
not only fell materially below the 90% point, but fell 
far enough below to drag the general level down an 
additional 5%. . 

The experience of the past year seems to emphasize 
anew the value of systematically working at the pro- 
duction of missionary money for the entire twelve 
months. In other words, the lesson of last year sum- 
mons us to begin immediately the production of this 
year’s money on a systematic basis. 


May 6, 1932. 


Tribute to Dr. F. E. Taylor 
By Dr. W. H. Bowler 


Because telegrams generally convey the report ot 
sudden and unusual events they are apt to immediately 
start a chain of thinking that awakens past memories. 
When the telegram was delivered at my office, telling 
of the death of Dr. Taylor, a flood of memories was 
immediately released. 

There passed before me in rapid review the history 
of twenty-five years of a successful pastorate with a 
great church in Indianapolis. Here was a remarkable 
man with remarkable preaching ability, having rare 
talents as an organizer, possessed with a dominant 
sweet Christian spirit, who had been ministering to a 
great church for a quarter of a century. I tried to 
visualize what such a ministry with such a church in 
such a city as Indianapolis meant, but I gave it up. 
My mind could not fathom the influence and fruitage 
of such a ministry. 

Then I began to think of Dr. Taylor’s ministry and 
service in a larger field, that of his denomination, and 
there passed before me in review some of the special 
services he had rendered the denomination. He was 
one of only two pastors who have ever been President 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. He was for many 
years a member of the Board of Managers of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 





There was still another service which he rendered 
his denomination, the details of which stood out in my 
memory more vividly than the others. He was repeat- 
edly elected to the position of chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion. Rarely did he fail to attend the bi-monthly meet- 
ings of this Committee, generally held in New York. 
It was in his service in this capacity that I became pro- 
foundly impressed with his balanced judgment, his 
open-mindedness, and his devotion to the denomina- 
tional program. He presided over these meetings with 
real efficiency. He was able to undergird all the meet- 
ings with a spiritual atmosphere. He constantly in- 
spired the members of the Committee to greater devo- 
tion to their tasks. He will be missed in denomina- 
tional circles for years to come. I shall personally miss 
him as a spiritual associate and as a valued friend. 





F, E. TAYLOR 


+ 


| The Methodist Episcopal General Quadrennial Con- 
ference, meeting in Atlantic City in May, took two 
actions of major importance. One was the adoption 
of a resolution that in future no General Conference be 
held in a city where the hotels made a racial discrimina- 
tion or segregated the Negro bishops and delegates. 
This was passed despite the assertion that it would 
defeat the proposed union between the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church North and that Church South, a matter 
long pending and thought to be near settlement. The 
second action was the vote to put on a “drive” for a 
million dollars from May 15 to 30, to rescue the mis- 
sionary, philanthropic and educational work of the 
Church from the thirty-six percent slump in the year’s 
benevolent receipts. 
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Celebrating a 
Half Century 


Baptists of Miles City, Montana, 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the First 
Baptist church of that city. The pas- 
tor is Rev. S. A. Thweatt, who began 
his ministry there in February, 1929. 


It was on Sunday, February 5, 
1882, that Rev. G. W. Huntley, gen- 
eral missionary for the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, met 
with a small group of Baptists in a 
log schoolhouse in Miles City, Mon- 
tana Territory, and organized a 
church. The meeting house con- 
structed in June, 1882, was the first 
Protestant church building erected be- 
tween Bismarck, N. D., and Bozeman, 
Montana. At the State Convention 
held with the church in May, 1931, 
the church thought it had reached the 
place where it could support itself as 
well as help in a substantial way 
with the:mission work of the denomi- 
nation at large. 

In addition to the local work the 
denomination through the Home Mis- 
sion and Publication Societies, in co- 
operation with the Montana Baptist 
Convention, has supported three mis- 
sionaries in the Miles City territory. 
Rev. W. R. Milam with headquarters 
at Circle; Rev. G. C. Faulkner, 
located at Anad, Garfield County; 
and Rev. E. H. Danley whose terri- 
tory reaches to Cohagen on the north 
to Knowlton on the east and south. 


Indian Woman Praises God 
for a Clean Village 

The village schools in the Ongole 
area, South India, have not only im- 
proved in themselves but have been 
the means of improving the villages 
in which they are located. At Meka- 
pad a new school was started. The 


News from the Mission Fields i 


An Intimate View of the Life and Work of Our Missionaries as revealed il 
through Gleanings from their Letters and from other Sources 1 
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Christians there were very backward, 
so much so that the missionary had 
almost despaired of them. A teacher 
was sent there and in a short time a 
small schoolhouse was built. The 
instruction was so good that soon the 
caste people began to send their chil- 
dren to this little outcaste Christian 
school, a quarter of a mile or more 
across the fields. When the mission- 
ary visited the village some time later 
signs of improvement were apparent 
on every hand. At the meeting held 
that first evening a woman got up 
and offered prayer, thanking God 
that He had given them a clean 
palem. This was a very unusual 
prayer indeed. Indians are not in 
the habit of thanking either God or 
man for anything. That Mary should 
have thought of cleanliness as some- 
thing for which to give thanks was 
even more remarkable. 


A State Covered Wagon 
in South Dakota 

South Dakota Baptists in commem- 
oration of their fiftieth anniversary as 
a Baptist State Convention construct- 
ed a Covered Wagon of their own. A 
trek was made over the state which 
included visits to 23 places. The 
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Convention was organized in 1881 
and the jubilee celebration was held 
in connection with the convention 
sessions at Madison. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the wagon 
with Rev. J. S. Jones, pastor of the 
Madison church which entertained 
the convention, standing at the left, 
and Rev. W. C. Deer, who was in 
charge of the wagon’s itinerary and 
the accompanying program, standing 
at the right. 


The Greatest Book 
in the World 


More literature against the Chris- 
tian religion has been published in 
China in recent years than in all the 
past years since Protestant Christi- 
anity first touched China’s soil. 
There has never been such a deter- 
mined attack upon the Christian posi- 
tion. It is equally true that the cir- 
culation of the Christian Bible in 
China has also been singularly suc- 
cessful. The report of the circulation 
of the Bible by the three Bible Soci- 
eties in China for the past two years 
shows that the Word of God is being 
more widely read in China today 
than ever before. According to the 
figures given by those Sociefies 
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nearly twenty-six million copies of 
the Bible, or portions of it, have 
been circulated, a remarkable in- 
crease over all preceding years. 
Moreover, the Chinese version of the 
Bible has been more appreciated by 
non-Christian scholars in China than 
in former years. Such well-known 
scholars as Chow Tzo-jen, Hu Shih 
and others have remarked that the 
translation of the Bible is an excel- 
lent piece of work. This is notice- 
able as in contrast with the attitude 
taken by scholars in the past who had 
no good word to say about the Bible 
and its style. It was a book beneath 
their dignity to read!. No truer 
words have ever been said by General 
Chang Chih-chiang than those printed 
in large gold letters on the covers of 
the specially-bound Bibles he ordered 
from the American Bible Society for 
his Christian and _ non-Christian 
friends: “This is the greatest Book 
in the world!”—Dr. C. Y. Cheng, 
General Secretary, National Chris- 
tian Council. 


Building the House of sas 
in South India 


Strange to say, in the face of the 
most adverse economic conditions 
this year has been one of great ac- 
tivity in building in the Kurnool 
field. ur Christians have erected 
no less than eight substantial stone 
chapels with terraced roofs, costing 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 800, and this 
without any assistance from foreign 
funds. They have been seized with 
a desire to get rid of the little mud- 
walled, thatched-roof huts which 
have been falling down and replace 
them with something more worthy 
of the God they worship. 

In one village our people had been 
worshiping in a cattle shed ever since 
they became Christians. They have 
recently determined that they must 
have a suitable house of worship. We 
secured a site, but there was a deep 
pit in it. They hauled earth and 
filled up the pit. On this site they 


have erected a spacious chapel, built 
of granite stone with terraced roof, 
supported by substantial timbers, 
with teachers’ quarters at one side. 
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This cost them over Rs. 700—nearly 
$225.00! 
In another village there is a little 


group of perhaps ten families. They- 


are so poor that again and again 
when famine comes they have had to 
migrate from the village, returning 
after a few months, however. They 
have been hoping that some time they 
would be able to build a little chapel. 
This fall they all set to work, bring- 
ing stones and earth and doing the 
coolie work. Now they have a neat 
little stone chapel, not large, but suf- 
ficient for their needs. They are in- 
deed among the happiest and proud- 
est people on the field! 
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Evangelism at Central 
Philippine College 


Special evangelistic services were 
held the last two weeks in September 
during the morning chapel hour. At- 
tendance at these meetings was made 
optional, those who preferred not to 
attend being allowed to study in the 
library which was left in charge of 
a teacher each day. It was one of 
our first big surprises that, when op- 
tional chapel was actually tried, so 
few preferred not to come. As it 
turned out only a dozen to eighteen 
or twenty students ever reported at 
the library during these meetings, 
and on certain days none at all, every 
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student preferring to attend the 
evangelistic service. 

Several different speakers includ- 
ing missionaries, Filipino leaders and 
theological students were invited to 
present the “Good News,” each from 
his own approach. Each day invita- 
tions were given to the students to 
enlist in the cause of the Kingdom. 
Some days there were none who re- 
sponded; on other days there were 
several, so that by the last day of 
the series 44 students responded. 

For five weeks Dr. Bigelow, Prof. 
Galia, and Prof. Rose met each 
Thursday at chapel hour these 44 
converts for instruction, questions 
and answers, before admitting them 
to church membership. As a result 
of these special services, 28 students 
of Central Philippine College and 
the wife of a teacher followed their 
Lord in baptism in the college 
chapel.—Erna N. Sornberger. 


Baptist Progress 
in Latvia 


Latvia has about 10,00 Baptist 
church members among its two mil- 
lion inhabitants. Rev. P. Lauberts, 
Secretary of the Latvian Baptist 
Union, writes: “The Baptist World 
Alliance has been a real blessing to 
us. Not only has financial support 
for our Seminary and other work 
come from America, Britain and 
Canada, but the personal influence 
of Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke and Dr. W. 
O. Lewis has done great things for 
our land and they are still doing 
them. The work among the churches 
and general evangelization has been 
one of the chief aims of Latvian Bap- 
tists during 1931. There is a strong 
work among Russians in Latvia.” 


Church History 


Missionary C. F. Wood, of Suifu, 
West China, recently conducted what 
was perhaps the largest inquirers’ 
class in the history of the Suifu 
church. He reports an attendance of 
160 people who came in from the 
district and overflowed our compound 
into inns. “We baptized 32 of these,” 
he writes “and 14 more came from 
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Monroe Academy and the Lower 
Boys’ School and two from the city. 
These with 54 in the spring makes 
102 people baptized here this year. 
There is an eagerness for the gospel 
everywhere. Groups of from 10 to 
30 meet me with searching questions 
after each weekly preaching service 
in the Y. M. C. A. and at West Sub- 
urb and when I make my tours. 
Sometimes young men gather two and 
three deep around the square table 
in an inn and will sit far into the 
night talking about the realities of 
the spiritual life and how Christ can 
help us realize them. I wish you 
could have seen the intent faces of 
those Monroe lads in the testimony 
meeting before the baptism and heard 
their testimonies.” 


Changes in Japan During 
the Past Sixty Years 


Northern Baptists have been work- 
ing in the Japanese Empire for 60 
years. During this period tremen- 
dous changes have come to the Land 
of the Rising Sun: Feudal Japan has 
become a Constitutional Monarchy; 
isolated Japan has become a world 
power; world trade and interest have 
shifted from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific; “Heathen Japan” has become 
our “neighbor on the West”; the 
hated and prescribed “Jesus Cult” 
has become a legally protected, wide- 
ly recognized moral and _ spiritual 
force. Christian missions at work 
in Japan have been part and parcel 
of these significant movements. They 
have had their influence in making 
these changes and have in turn been 
influenced by the historical forces at 
work in the Empire.—Japan Baptist 
Mission Annual. 


The Home Mission Society’s 
Centenary Reception 


The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society celebrated the centenary 
of its organization (April 27, 1832) 
10 Mulberry Street Church, New 
York, by a special observance at its 
headquarters in New York. At this 
informal reception secretaries and 
officers of the affiliated societies of 
the Northern Baptist Convention met 
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with the officials and employees of 
the Home Mission Society in an im- 
pressive service. The feature of the 
program was a reenactment of the 
scenes at the original organization 
through impersonations of the origi- 
nal actors. Thus Hon. Thomas 
Stokes, of Georgia, the impressive 
layman who was chairman at the or- 
ganizational sessions, was imperson- 
ated by Dr. R. D. Lord, present chair- 
man of the Board; Dr. Jonathan 
Going, first corresponding secretary, 
and with John Mason Peck as co- 
worker, responsible founder of the 
Society, impersonated by Dr. L. C. 
Barnes in a remarkable account of 
his missionary travels with Peck in 
the Mississippi Valley; and imper- 
sonations of leaders in the movement, 
such as Spencer H. Cone, Alexander 
Maclay, Thomas Stokes, Heman Lin- 
coln, the first president; William 
Colgate, the first treasurer; Garret 
N. Bleecker, first auditor; and Wil- 
liam R. Williams, father of Mornay 
and Leighton Williams, first record- 
ing secretary. The newly elected presi- 
dent was introduced (impersonated 
by Dr. John E. Smith, of Syracuse) 
and outlined the great objective of 
the Society, presenting a resolution 
calling for the raising of at least 
$10,000 during the year for domestic 
missions. The first appointee, Thomas 
W. Merrill, of Michigan, was repre- 
sented by a grandson (Dr. George E. 
Merrill of the Church Architecture 
Department), a great grandson, a 
great granddaughter and a great, 
great grandson. Officers of the So- 
ciety presented its present missionary 
scope in contrast with that of the 
first year. A devotional service pre- 
pared by Mrs. C. E. Tingley and 
given on the Devotional page of May 
issue closed the service, which was 
exceedingly well conceived and car- 
ried out, under the direction of Coe 
Hayne. Simple refreshments were 
served by Society employees in 
colonial costumes which added to the 
centenary effect. Letters of regret 
were read from officers and friends 
necessarily absent. The afternoon 
was a memorable retrospect of a 
national event of moment. 
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Challenged, by Caroline Atwater 
Mason, is a little book that will be 
thoroughly disliked by the Wets, who 
will not fail to recognize that it has 
a powerful emotional appeal backed 
by a passionately persuasive argu- 


mentation. It is as direct in its per- 
sonal approach as Jn His Steps, and 
makes one think of the influence of 
that remarkable story. Mrs. Mason 
adds to the art of the skilled writer 
the heart of an American woman of 
high character and the brain of a 
keen dialectician. Challenged is full 
of the human appeal. Prohibition 
has put forth no more effective piece 
of literature, and it should go far in 
its circulation. (Revell; $1.) 


Gandhi, The Dawn of Indian Free- 
dom, by Jack C. Winslow and 
Verrier Elwin, two English priests 
(Anglicans) who have thrown in their 
lot with India, believe that the mis- 
sionary should have something to 
say about political affairs, and who 
take it as a mission to set forth the 
life and work of Mahatma Gandhi 
as they see it. They are among his 
devotees, and find no flaws in him. 
They add one more to the Gandhi 
biographies, and this has the value 
of a satisfactory and informing de- 
scription of his teaching of Satya- 
graha, that central principle of soul 
force, non-violence, non-resistance 
and active love practised by Gandhi 
in Africa. (Revell; $1.50.) 


The Way of a Man with a Maid, 
sermons by Dr. Clarence E. Macart- 
ney of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, comprises a Sunday eve- 
ning series dealing with home re- 
lationships based on the experiences 
of biblical characters. As against 
the too common expression of low 
views of marriage and divorce and 
righteous life the preacher presents 
the unchanging conditions of happi- 
ness and honor between man and 


woman. The only sensational thinz 
about the volume is the title. (Cokes- 
bury Press; $1.50.) 


The Young Revolutionist, by Pear! 
S. Buck, is a revelation of the life, 
character and development of a Chi- 
nese boy who was dedicated by his 
father to temple service, ran away 
with a boy companion from the 
temple servitude, found service in one 
of the revolutionary army groups 
which fill unhappy China, and after 
varied and harrowing experiences 
finally reached home again. The 
contacts he had made with a Chris- 
tian hospital and the treatment given 
by the missionaries to his dying boy 
friend became the magnet that finally 
drew him to a service that would help 
save his country not through war but 
love and peace. The author knows 
her Chinese thoroughly and: makes 
Ko-sen the young revolutionist a liv- 
ing personality. Through him Amer- 
ican boys will get a real idea of what 
a Chinese boy is like, what he thinks 
and how he acts. It helps one to 
understand better the Chinese home 
life and family relationships also, 
and is a capital story for the Royal 
Ambassador boys, not to shut out the 
Guild girls and elders. (Friendship 
Press; $1.50.) 


A Prayer Book for Boys, compiled 
by Margaret Cropper, is a little book 
calculated to appeal to a boy be- 
cause it is prepared by one who un- 
derstands him, and who comes to 
him without cant or evasiveness. ~ It 
is the kind of book that pastors and 
parents need for presentation to boys 
at the age (from eight to twelve) 
when the early prayers begin to be 
outgrown and such natural and fit- 
ting substitutes as these are required 
to hold the interest. The emphasis 


placed on the Quiet Time for prayer 
is one of the excellent features of a 
real aid to spiritual development. 


(Macmillan Co.; $1.) 
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A Question of Responsibility 


It has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Administrative Commit- 
tee that a new organization has been 
formed known as the “Save the 
Children Fund.” This organization 
is now apparently seeking to estab- 
lish extensive work on behalf of 
the underprivileged children of the 
world and it will doubtless appeal 
in a large way for support for its 
projected activities. 

It isa matter of regret that such 
an organization, like others outside 
the denomination, will be unre- 
stricted in its approach to our Bap- 
tist churches, while our missionary 
organizations are suffering from 
diminishing receipts and are having 
difficulty in maintaining their regu- 
lar work. Furthermore, it is a fact 
that our missionary work has for 
one of its primary objectives the 
very task undertaken by the “Save 
the Children Fund,” namely, the re- 
lief and uplift of the underpriv- 
ileged children of the world. 

We are far from desiring to place 
obstacles in the path of any worthy 
movement, but we do desire to em- 
phasize that, as Baptists, our pri- 
mary responsibility is to the work 
we have ourselves established and 
maintained over a long period of 
years. We should constantly bear 
in mind that through our regularly 
organized missionary work we are 
already doing the very thing for 
which the “Save the Children Fund” 
has apparently been organized. In 
addition to the humanitarian work, 
highly desirable as that is, our con- 
tinued and increased gifts through 
our denominational channels will re- 
sult. in bringing many of the under- 
privileged children of the world to 
Jesus Christ and in training and in 
equipping them for the highest type 
of Christian citizenship. 

The Administrative Committee 
therefore urges upon the participating 
organizations that they steadfastly 
emphasize the fact that their own 
work is already covering the field of 
activities proposed by the “Save the 
Children Fund.”—Resolution Adopl- 
ed by the. Administrative Committee. 
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A CANDLE-LIGHT communion serv- 
ice was held by the Indians of the 
Crow Agency church on the Thurs- 
day evening prior to Easter. Then on 
Easter ten adults and three children 
were baptized. There was a record 
attendance of 185 at the Easter serv- 
ice. Rev. C. A. Bentley during his 
nine years’ pastorate has baptized 138 
Indians into the Crow Agency church. 
In March a prayer service was con- 
ducted for Indian and white women. 
The Indian churches on the Crow 
Reservation have every member can- 
vasses and are contributing toward 
the support of world missions as well 
as of the local work. 


+ + + 


THERE ARE 30 different races rep- 
resented in the Christian schools at 
Jorhat, Assam. It can readily be 
seen that in an enrolment of 185 
pupils the presence of so many rep- 
resentatives of the backward races 
creates difficulties. The boys have 
attempted to cooperate, however, and 
the results are favorable. The usual 
religious services, including daily 
chapel and prayer service, and some 
bazaar preaching together with a 
daily period of Bible study, are tend- 
ing to draw these groups together. 


+ + + 


EVANGELIsTIC work in the Pegu 
district, Burma, is carried on among 
the Burmans, Chins, Taungthus and 
all other non-Sgaw Karen people. 
This includes several Burmanized 
Pwo-Karen villages. The language 
used is Burmese, in most cases, 
but all the churches have mixed con- 
gregations. The Pegu Town Church, 


for instance, is Burmese, Karen, Chin, 
Indian, Taungthu and Chinese. It 
is of interest to note that the Pegu 
Town Church is the only self-sup- 
porting church in the field. The pas- 
tor, Saya U Tha Aung, is responsible 
for their progressive outlook. 


He is 
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secretary of the Pegu Home Mission 
Committee and does considerable 
traveling throughout the District. He 
is especially helpful to the weaker 
churches in their evangelistic work. 


+ + + 


THAT THE DAY of the pioneer is not 
past is evidenced by a recent experi- 
ence of a colporter missionary in 
Arizona. Rev. V. A. Vanderhoof, 
a veritable pioneer traveling over 
lonely stretches of country seeking 
out those who are entirely without 
church privileges, carries the same 
simple gospel message preached by 
the pioneers of the Home Mission 
Society 100 years ago. While visit- 
ing homes in the mountains he came 
to the shack of an Indian who had 
served as a scout in Arizona in the 
°70’s. After listening to the man who 
had risked life time and again to save 
others the colporter asked him about 
his own soul. He replied that he had 
lived all his life on the frontier, far 
from any church. Mr. Vanderhoof 
gave him a Gospel of John and read 
with him the words of salvation and 
then knelt and prayed. The heart of 
the scout, now in the eve of life, was 
touched and with tears in his eyes he 
surrendered to Christ. It is such ex- 
periences that make the colporter 


missionary feel that the loneliness 
and hardship of his life are well 
worth while. 


++ 4+ 


Rev. H. B. BeNNINGHOFF of Tokyo, 
Japan, writes that the new mission 
office building near the Misaki Taber- 
nacle is nearing completion. It will 
be a real asset in the unification of 
Baptist work in Japan. It promises 
to become a center for work, meet- 
ings, and social gatherings. 


++ 4+ 


AT THE CLOSE of the World War 
there was no Polish Baptist church 
in Poland. It is estimated that there 
were 1,000 Slav Baptists and 1,000 
Slav Evangelical Christians besides 
7,000 German-speaking Baptists. 
There is now a movement on foot to 
form a union of the Slav and Ger- 
man-speaking Baptists. The German- 
speaking churches are recognized as 
churches but their Union is not rec- 
ognized. If Slav Baptists and Ger- 
man-speaking Baptists can unite in 
some kind of union and secure gov- 
ernment recognition, Dr. W. O. Lewis 
believes that it ought to help the 
cause of Baptists in Poland consid- 


erably. yee ee” 


THE FOOD PROBLEM is very acute 
in the Congo. Out of the 147 board- 
ing school pupils at Kikongo, the 
new mission station, only 60 have 
been kept and of these the large ma- 
jority live within a day’s journey of © 
the station and therefore receive food 
from home. 

Missionary B. W. Armstrong writes: 
“We had an unusually fine response 
some time ago to our invitation for 
girls to enter the boarding school 
for the first time, but we have had to 
send them home to their villages at 
the end of three months simply be- 
cause we were unable to buy the nec- 
essary food.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


The 61st annual meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society will be held in the 
Auditorium of the Civic Center, San 
Francisco, California, July 14, 1932, 
at 9:30 a.m., and succeeding days, to 
act upon any report that may be pre- 
sented, to elect officers and to trans- 
act any other business that may prop- 
erly come before the meeting. By 
order of the Executive Committee. 
—Mrs. Louise Roblee McCarthy, 


Recording Secretary. 


An Errand of Mercy 


Yesterday six of us, an_ inter- 
denominational group, went to two 
villages to distribute food and cloth- 
ing to some of the needy. It was bit- 
ter cold. We divided into two parties 
and three of us went to a more re- 
mote village. Our baggage of clothes 
and bags of food had preceded us, as 
well as our letters to the principal 
of the Sho Gakko and the City Office. 
We tramped through the snow to the 
dilapidated-looking school building, 
where we were most cordially re- 
ceived. The principal told us that 
this village of Tayama had never had 
to ask for help before. He was late 
in asking this year because he did 
not realize that conditions were as 
bad as they proved to be. Among 
his pupils 61 were in desperate need 
of food, besides 137 who were in 
need of clothes. These little children 
came to school after a breakfast of 
hot water into which had been thrown 
some birdseed and daikon leaves cut 
fine. They could bring no lunch, and 
went home to a meagre supper. “Yet 
they come to school regularly and it 
is all I can do to keep back the tears 
as- I stand before them,” said the 
principal. 





TWO VERY NEW CITIZENS OF CHINA 


When school was out he kept the 
most needy ones and said that before 
we gave out the clothes and food he 
wanted to talk to the children. “We 
have never had to receive help be- 
fore,” he said, “but this year has been 
unusual, in the failure of the rice 
crops. Until now we have not re- 
ceived anything, and these ladies rep- 
resenting the Christian churches are 
the very first to relieve our need. You 
must not think that you can receive 
things all the time, nor depend upon 
others. This winter you cannot help 
it, but as soon as spring comes you 
must work hard in order to help 
yourselves and others. And every 
morning you should thank God for 
His kindness to you.” This was in 
substance his talk. We stood looking 
down into their little earnest and:at- 
tentive faces, knowing that they were 
oh, so hungry. Then he lined them 
up, called out the names and told us 
what to give, for he had looked up 
the needs of each home. The little 
ones came up so solemnly in their 
ragged kimonos and with many bows 
received their bundles of food and 
clothes. As I stood giving out the 
food my feet, although encased in 
layers of wool, were so cold I could 
scarcely bear it. Then I saw several 
of the children bare-footed and others 


‘in very ragged tabi, and I was 
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heartily ashamed of myself for even 
thinking about my own feet. — 
Thomasine Allen, Japan. 


Burman Christians 
Help Refugees 


At Thonze there are about 2,000 
people who have been forced to leave 
their villages because of the rebels, 
and they have come into town and 
camped. A few were able to bring 
their bamboo houses from the jungle, 
but most of them had to flee and 
leave everything behind. They put 
up temporary structures, most of 
them very flimsy, of course, and they 
are just living there with nothing to 
do. It is really a desperate situation, © 
for they have very little food and 
practically no clothing. The Chris- 
tians in town are giving out the 
clothing which comes from Rangoon, 
and the people are much impressed 
that there are those who care about 
them. The preachers and Bible 
women are finding more response 
than ever before, and there have been 
several baptisms recently. The con- 
verts are not accepted by the church 
until they have been very carefully 
examined and the members are con- 
vinced that they have had a real ex- 
perience. 

We went to Tharrawaddy, where 
the rebellion started, about three 
miles from Thonze. At least 1,000 
rebels are in prison there. The wives 
and children of the prisoners are 
cared for in a large camp. They live 
in small bamboo shacks and the gov- 
ernment provides their food, but they 
have no clothing. The Christians in 
Rangoon have been helping to supply 
them. Some of the girls in the mis- 
sion school in Tharrawaddy go over 
once a week to teach sewing to the 
women.—Pauline Meader. 


Practical Experiences 
for Medical Students 


The biggest news this year is that 
we have moved into and are working 
in our new maternity building. The 
moving took place on almost the hot- 
test day of the summer and the busi- 
est, too, for there were seven deliver- 
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ies that day. Now nearly 500 babies 
can count the new building as their 
birthplace. The nursery is the most 
interesting spot of all. There is al- 
most never a time during the day 
when one cannot see lined up along 
the glass of the nursery corridor two 
or three fond fathers or grand- 
mothers or aunties or big sisters 
looking at the babies inside.  Al- 
though ten years ago it seemed im- 
possible, the families are now will- 
ing for the babies to be carried back 
to the nursery, and how well they 
obey the injunction on the door— 
“no admission.” Just standing out- 
side and looking in is great fun when 
there are 50 babies inside all wig- 
gling and crying at once, almost 
more fun than being inside in the 
midst of the wailing. The building 
is designed to accommodate ninety 
women and eighty babies. 

Flood conditions have come very 
close to our staff and students in both 
the nurses’ training school and the 
medical school. We have worked out 
a program of giving medical care to 
the children of refugees. About 5,000 
of them are living in huts made out 
of straw mattings. Our fourth year 
medical students go three days a week 
and hold a clinic under Dr. Lawney’s 
supervision, seeing as many as 60 
babies on some days. Graduate and 
pupil nurses go too, and with the 
doctors go to the individual huts to 
find children whose parents are too 
ignorant or too discouraged to find 
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their way to the clinic. The ma- 
jority are by no means the poorest 
people in China, for they come from 
the rich farming section where they 
have had enough to eat and wear, 
even though their farms were very 
tiny and their standard of living not 
high. Our students are learning much 
about the bitterness of life, in this 
very practical service that they are 
rendering to their own people.— 
Margaret Williamson Hospital Staff. 
(The Margaret Williamson is a 
union hospital to which we have sent 
Dr. Josephine Lawney and Miss 
Hazel Taylor. It is a 200-bed hospital 
which has the largest clinic for 
women and children in Shanghai as 
well as a medical training school for 
women which rates very highly.) 


Looking Past 
Rows of Figures 


Not every cut in the foreign mis- 
sion budget makes a dramatic story 
for publication. Each station, already 
working on as small an amount as 
seemed possible, has made economies 
here and there which would least af- 
fect the permanence of the work. If 
you could see past the rows of figures 
you would see such pictures as these: 

“My teachers have reduced their 
salaries in order to keep up the 
morale of the work and provide the 
salary of the teacher whom it was 
suggested must be dropped because 
of the budget condition. For some of 
them it was 10% and for some 20%. 
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Two of them are widows supporting 
their families and one is the only 
support of her mother. All of them 
have home burdens. Even before our 
reductions their salaries were far be- 
low those of government teachers.” 
Jessie Wilkinson, Kobe, Japan. 

“This year we have had a much 
larger proportion of patients who 
could pay nothing or almost nothing, 
and so, of course, our income from 
fees has dropped. So far we have 
taken care of this by decreasing our 
expenditures; in the dispensary we 
have given out only as much medi- 
cine as the patients could pay for: 
in the hospital we have had to cut 
out the use of the more expensive 
medicines for the non-paying pa 
tients. Another economy which has 
hurt us all, is the absence of mos- 
quito nets. It just seemed the mos- 
quitoes were more numerous than 
ever this year and the patients’ faces 
and arms were just peppered with 
bites.".—Dr. Anna B. Grey, Maul- 


‘mein, Burma. 


“It is also a testing time for the 
Christians. Money is scarce; how are 
they to support their pastors and 
teachers on diminishing offerings? At 
Sona Bata a 20% cut had to be made 
in the pay of teachers and preachers, 
and at Kikongo a 30% cut. The 
missionaries placed before them the 
resources available, giving as an al- 
ternative to the cut that the pay 
might remain the same as previously 
if a number of teachers were dropped 
from the roll. The latter proposal 
they all opposed as the demands 
called for more teachers rather than 
fewer. When one considers that their 
pay has been a mere pittance while 
others outside of the mission, with no 
greater ability, receive from 15 to 25 
times as much, one is more convinced 
than ever that he is not dealing with 
‘rice Christians.’ ”—The Congo Mis- 
ston Staff. 

*% * * 

A new leaflet has just been pub- 
lished telling about the work of each 
of our higher schools for girls in 
China. If you are planning now for 
your study of China send for the 
leaflet, “Little Maids All in a Row.” 
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Annual Meeting 


The 55th Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will occur in con- 
nection with the meetings of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, July 
12-17, 1932, in the Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. The presentation of 
the annual report will be Friday 
morning, July 15, the election of 
officers and Board members will be 
held Saturday morning, July 16, at 
which time all matters of business as 
may properly come before the an- 
nual meeting will be considered.— 


Katherine S. Westfall, Executive 
Secretary. 
Announcements 


Inasmuch as the regular meetings 
of the Board for the year close with 
the meeting held the first week in 
June, there will be no Board meet- 
ing at the time of the annual meet- 
ing of the Society in July. There 
will be conferences with the women 
and inspirational meetings at which 


missionaries and representatives of 
the Society will bring messages re- 
garding the work of the year. The 
banquet on Saturday evening, July 
16, will give our Baptist women the 
opportunity of meeting the officers 
and missionaries and for general so- 
cial intercourse. 

It has been decided after confer- 
ence with the Woman’s Foreign 
Board, not to print the “Handbook” 
for the current year, in the interest 
of economy. Women are urged to 
keep the book on hand, and to make 
corrections in the list as changes oc- 
cur. The summary of the year’s sta- 
tistics will be printed in the “Annual 
Report.” 

Another effort toward economy is 
the decision to omit the publication 
of “From Ocean to Ocean,” since the 
literature bureaus have a good sup- 
ply of the 1931 issue. Annual 


reports of the missionaries will be 
used in various ways for promotion 
of interest and the summary will be 
found in the “Annual Report.” It 
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is a disappointment not to follow the 
usual procedure, but it is felt that 
the Board has been wisely guided in 
making these changes. 


The Future 


God in His infinite wisdom has not 
given us the gift of prophecy, or the 
ability to see even what the next year 
may bring forth. We are, however, 
civen the past on the experiences of 
which we may go forward into the 
coming year. The present is spread 
out before us as a great field of op- 
portunity, a field already “white unto 
the harvest.” The difficult economic 
conditions bring humanity close to- 
gether. As neighbors, as workers to- 
gether in offices and shops, we ear- 
nestly strive to understand one an- 
other’s problems, with sympathy and 
longing to help those who are in the 
depths of despair. 

One who knows the fields and 
workers of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society has 
written more than once this year that 
the work as a whole was never in a 
more promising condition, this in 
spite of the greatly depleted corps of 
missionaries. The churches and 
Centers are crowded with people 
seeking spiritual and material help 
and the workers are giving to the 
very limit of their strength, their 
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ability and their means. This is a 
testing time, a time when we should 
look at the whitened fields and mea- 
sure up in a heroic way to the gath- 
ering of the harvest. We must go 
forward together, with courage to 
overcome all hindrances, with great 
faith in God’s power to touch the 
hearts of men and women and draw 
them to Himself. Thankful for past 
blessings, let us join forces and press 
forward to victory.—Mrs. Westfall. 


Points of Interest 
En Route to San Francisco 

The trip to the Northern Baptist 
Convention in San Francisco may be 
made a missionary tour of fascinating 
interest with very little added ex- 
pense. The Crow Indian field, com- 
prising the stations at Pryor, Lodge 
Grass and Crow Agency, is on the 
main line of the Burlington Railroad. 
In Seattle the splendid Baptist work 
among the Chinese and Japanese in- 
vites our attention. This includes the 
Chinese and Japanese churches, the 
Japanese Woman’s Home and the 
Chinese Christian Center. While in 
San Francisco no one should fail to 
visit the Chinese Baptist Church or 
in Berkeley the Chung Mei Home for 
Chinese Boys and the Baptist Divin- 
ity and Training School. At Locke 
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CHINESE CHRISTIAN CENTER, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


is another Christian Center located 
in one of the most distinctly Chinese 
sections of America. In Fresno there 
is a strong Chinese Mission and in 
Sacramento a growing Japanese 
church. The Christian Centers in 
Los Angeles, and in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, carry on an extensive work 
among the Mexican people. Mission- 
aries and other workers at all of these 
stations will be glad to welcome 
visitors. The Great West reveals the 
marvel of God’s work in human na- 
ture as well as in nature. 


Forty Years of Ministry 
In Seattle 

March, 1932, marked the fortieth 
year of Rev. F. Okazaki’s ministry in 
Seattle. Rev. F. W. Steadman has 
been preaching in Morioka, Japan, 
for the past thirty years. Concern- 
ing the work of the Japanese Baptist 
Church in Seattle, Miss Esther Me: 
Cullough sends this encouraging 
news: 

“We closed our School of World 
Friendship with the following re- 
sults: 5 classes, 37 sessions, total at- 
tendance 1,111. On Easter Sunday 
the Sunday school was crowded to 
hear the program and see the baptism 
of 21 candidates. During the past 
year 55 members have been added to 








the church by baptism. The country 
groups stayed for Easter lunches. 
125 were served at 19!4c each. The 
S.P. Class did the cooking and serving 
as its thirteenth anniversary ministry. 
The Hi-B.Y. gave a fine pageant in 
the evening, then the Senior B. 
Y.P.U. had their meeting, with the 
subject, ‘Up in the Air, but—.’ There 
were 200 present at the evening wor- 
ship when the pageant was given, and 
52 at the next meeting. It was happy 
and strenuous! Spirits are not de- 
pressed but the purses are flatter. 
Our Missionary Quota is paid up to 
date.” 


“The Program Maker”—Just 
What You Need! 


“The Program Maker,” is a booklet 
containing eight unusually inspiring 
programs on Home Mission work. 
The subjects presented will be The 
American Indian, Civics, Latin Amer- 
ica, Pioneers, Christian Americani- 
zation, World-wide Influence of 
Home Missions, The Missionary So- 
ciety Goes to School, and the Home 
Mission Fleet (clever dramatic pres- 
entation for an annual meeting). 
Order from the Baptist Literature 
Bureau, 152 Madison Ave., New 


York City. (Price 15c). 











Schools 


St. CLoup, MINN. 

Mrs. B. P. Heubner, a State Secre- 
tary of Missionary Education, led a 
study class on Burma in the Church 
School of Missions in St. Cloud, 


Minn., and in connection with her -. 


class conducted a _ poster contest 
which she describes as follows: 

“In the course of our study of Bap- 
tists in Burma the young people de- 
veloped some posters that some of us 
here feel are worthy of wider use 
than can be made of them locally. To 
stimulate interest in preparing these 


Honor Rolls of Baptist Pioneers in - - 


Burma, as we called them, we in- 
jected the contest idea. Some adult 
members of the church gave three 
prizes totaling $6.00, which went fi- 
nally not to the girls who made the 
posters but to the Maintenance Fund 
through the local church’s Easter of- 
fering. Three judges, also from the 
adult membership of the church, 
studied the posters and decided upon 
their ranking. Then, at a regular 
evening service of the church, a little 
ceremony was made of making the 
awards. As each girl received her 
award she turned and with a little 
original sentence or two, expressing 
her pleasure in making this gift to 
the work of the denomination, handed 
the money to the Missions treasurer 
of the church, who responded with a 
sentence of gratitude in behalf of the 
local church and the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. Members of the audi- 
ence seemed quite impressed with 
what the young people had done. 
The prize winning posters were made, 
in order of ranking, by Lois Tetting, 
Esther and Fannie Wilson, and Wini- 
fred Kaufman.” 


KeuKA Park, N. Y. 

After having held the usual School 
of Missions for some years with suc- 
cess, the Keuka Park Baptist Church 
struck out this year in a new way. It 
was decided to study China for the 
six-weeks period. All the Sunday 


school classes, Junior Church, C.W.C., 


of Missions 


and the midweek services were given 
over during these six weeks to this 
project. Up-to-date books, pamphlets 
and magazine articles, slides, pictures 
and stories, hand-work (the children 
made a Chinese village) and other 
visual instruction were collected and 
arranged. Mimeographed copies of 
the topics to be studied each week 
were prepared, giving bibliography 
and helps for the leaders. A libra- 
rian was on hand after each session 
to give out books and literature for 
the next study. The result was that 
a great deal of general information 
was obtained; 85 books and more 
than 150 magazine articles on China 
and Chinese life were read. 

Imagine a woman at the mission- 
ary meeting complaining because her 
husband talks about nothing but 
China! Imagine speakers prepared 
for an adult program on Thursday 
night on the political and religious 
situation in China, and finding them- 
selves confronted by an expectant 
double row of eight to twelve-year- 
olds. “You made a very good speech 
on China last night,” said an eight- 
year-old to a college professor. The 
professor might truthfully have said, 
‘All the better because you were on 
hand.” 

Through a call to Lenten self- 
denial the church gave its members 
an opportunity to express their 
friendly emotions for the people they 
have come to know and understand 
as never before. 


PuLLMaN, WasH. 

Rev. W. E. Monbeck, pastor of the 
Baptist Church of Pullman, Wash- 
ington, has sent in a report of their 
eleventh School of Missions. Year 
after year this church has conducted 
successful Schools of World Friend- 
ship. This one was organized with 
seven classes, three meeting at the 
Sunday school hour, three at 6;30 
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Sunday evening, and one on Thurs- 
day evening in connection with the 
prayer meeting. At the Sunday eve- 
ning assembly sessions, after the class 
work, the following program was 


used: 


Feb. 14. Pageant, “Our Inheritance,” by 

B.Y.P.U. Sermon, “Applying 
‘ Christianity to Race Prejudice.” 
Feb. 21. Washington Night. Program by 


Junior Department. Sermon. 
“Applying Christianity to Pa- 
triotism.” 


Feb. 28. Play, “Waiting for the Doctor,” 
by the Juniors. Sermon, “Ap- 
plying Christianity to Our 
Churches.” 

Mar. 6. Special Music. Address by Rev. 
W. W. Adams of Manchuria. 


China. 
Mar. 13. Dr. S. F. Smith and the hymn 
“America.” Object sermon, 


“Money Talks.” 

Mar. 20. Sermon, “Pioneering for Christ 
in the Northwest.” Play, “When 
the Missionary Arrived,” by col- 
lege students. 


BEVERLY, Mass. 

The First Baptist Church of Bev- 
erly, Mass., conducted a very success- 
ful School of Missions during the 
past quarter. There were two classes 
every Wednesday, one for intermedi- 
ates and one for adults. Dr. Geo. A. 
Huntley gave a series of six lectures 
on “The Rebirth of a Nation, or Old 
and New China,” “The Orient’s 
Estimate of Women,” “Medical Evan- 
gelism,” “Educational Evangelism,” 
“Changing Missionary Problems and 
the Unchanging Missionary Mes- 
sage,” and “World Triumphs and 
World Needs.” The young people 
studied China and did handwork. 
Their school was brought to a close 
by the presentation of a pageant on 
“The Message of the Christ Child.” 
Last year the grand total attending at 
the School of Missions was 490, and 
the year before, 260. This year the 
grand total reached 1,070. 


Newton CENTRE, Mass. 

A very interesting series of lectures 
was held during March at the First 
Baptist Church at Newton Centre, 
Mass. These were given on four 
successive Friday evenings by Dr. 
Charles M. McConnell on “Christian- 
ity and the Rural Life of the World.” 
Dr, McConnell is the author of The 
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Rural Billion, a current study book. 
Each week his lecture was followed 
by another interesting feature— 
“World Triumphs and World Needs” 
by Dr. Geo. A. Huntley; “Home Life 
in Burma” by Miss Elsie Root and 
friends; “Living Story of our Italian 
Work” by Rev. Frank 1. Valdina, 
and “Ba Thane,” a one-act play on 
Burma presented by the Senior High 
Society under the direction of Miss 
Doris Bigglestone. 


Missionary Reading 


About half of the churches listed 
in the Northern Baptist Convention 
are cooperating in the Missionary 
Reading program, but these reported 
over a million books read in 1930- 
31. At the time this goes to press 
the figures for 1931-32 are not avail- 
able, but these will be reported later. 
Frequent requests come to this De- 
partment for suggestions to ‘those 
who are promoting this work in the 
local church. No one except a woman 
would take care of all the details 
connected with the Contest. The 
worker put in charge of it should 
be chosen with care. She should be 


one who reads widely, is enthusiastic 
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about the value of missionary read- 
ing, and can inspire others with her 
enthusiasm. She should be able to 
organize and execute an adequate 
plan for reaching the whole church. 


Succestep Duties 
She should-— 


(1). Be a member of the mission- 
ary committee and seek to correlate 
her reading program with the general 
plan of missionary education in the 
church, 

(2). Organize her committee, se- 
lecting one or more representatives 
in all departments and organizations 
in the church. 

(3). Make an inventory of all 
available listed books, such as those 
in the church or Sunday school li- 
brary, those owned by the mission- 
ary society, those to be found in the 
Public Library, and those owned by 
individuals who would loan them. 

(4). Seek constantly to increase 
this supply: by encouraging the 


church and its organizations to buy 
each year some of the best books 
listed for different age groups. Ask 
the Public Library to furnish some 
(Continued on page 383) 





Camp Building Projects 

Even the depression cannot stop 
the progress of the Boys’ Camp 
Movement. Three new camps will 
be founded this summer, Pioneer 
Boys’ Camp, Brighton, Mich.; Wis- 
consin Boys’ Camp, Ogema, Wis.; 
and-Camp Sherman, Sherman, Ore. 
Camp Unami, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
having lost its “Wigwam” by fire, is 
rebuilding with funds received from 
the insurance company. The plans 
call for a twenty-foot veranda, inner 
and outer fireplaces, and the build- 
ing will seat 500 persons. A service 
building with washroom and show- 
ers will be erected and the barn 
turned into extra sleeping quarters. 





The Ocean Park Camp has received 
gifts providing for three new build- 
ings: The Lindley M. Webb Me- 
morial Manual Training Buildinz; 
the Life Guard Lodge; and the Judson 
C. King Infirmary. Rev. Ernest L. 
Loomis of the camp staff is super- 
vising the building and has enlisted 
a corps of 20 carpenters who give 
volunteer services. 


Savings Stamps 

Camp Unami has issued an attrac- 
tive “Savings Book” with 72 squares 
for stickers or “stamps” costing 25c 
each, to be affixed as the boy saves 
his money for the 1932 camp. Pic- 
tures of huts and scenes at Camp 
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Unami are on the attractive stickers. 
When the savings book is filled, the 
lad has saved the $18.00 fee neces- 
sary for the two weeks at Camp. On 
the pocket folder for mounting these 
stamps are printed challenging lines, 
such as—“One More Less—Camp 
Happiness!” “Don’t lose your nerve, 
every cent conserve!” “A stamp a day 
from March to May!” and “The 
thrifty boy will reap the joy.” 





R. A., FREEHOLD, N. J. 


James M. Challis Chapter 
Rev. Frederick S. Gallup, Chief 


Counsellor of the chapter, and pas- 
tor of the Upper Freehold, N. J., 
Baptist Church, is justly proud of 
his boys. He sends the following 
résumé of what they are accomplish- 
ing: “All of our boys have been 
initiated into the Page degree, sev- 
eral into the Squire degree. Several 
boys received merit badges for work 
of distinction and one, Bradley 
Chambers, who is shortly to receive 
the Knight degree, has written sev- 
eral well formulated essays as pre- 
scribed in the ritual of the order. 
Our meetings are held twice each 
month, and we are carrying on the 
approved course of missionary edu- 
cation for boys. At Easter the boys 
produced two short missionary dra- 
mas, and every member has read 
‘Saddlebags.’ The chapter attended 
the R. A. Conference in Yonkers 
last fall.” 


Baker, Oregon 

On March 15th Field Secretary 
Carr addressed 100 men and boys at 
a Father and Son Banquet at Baker, 
Oregon. Pastor Fred R. Daehler 


has organized a vigorous chapter. 
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The boys gave a public demonstra- 
tion of their proficiency in mastering 
the data and Scripture requisite for 
the Page and Squire degrees. 


Athletic Interest 


In March Bruce Chapter of Dor- 
chester Temple, Boston, held a track 
meet with Trinity (Episcopal) track 
team at the Boston Y.M.C.A. The 
Trinity Team in February had won 
the Greater Boston Episcopal. Track 
Meet, and they again won, but their 
lead was only that of five points, 
with a score of 94.6 against 90.2 

The Field Secretary assisted this 
chapter in holding a public Sunday 
evening service. A boys’ quartet 
has been formed, and sang effectively 
at the Royal Ambassador service on 
April 17th. The chapter possesses an 
electric cross, a spot light, robes, etc., 
for use in the initiations. 
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Howard-Woodley Chapter 
Rev. M. Everett Corbett of El Paso, 


Illinois, sends a report which indi- 
cates that the Howard-Woodley 
Chapter is another lively group of 
boys. He says: “We are renting an 
acre of timber through which runs 
a small creek. Here we intend to es- 
tablish a local Royal Ambassador 
camp. The boys have already put 
in two afternoons digging out stumps, 
making post-holes and getting ready. 
We hope to build a log cabin this 
summer and fit it for winter camping 
as well.” Mr. Corbett sent a clipping 
from the front page of the El Paso 
Journal, describing the impressive 
initiation of eleven boys of the 
Howard-Woodley Chapter. Members 
of Chapter No. 2 of Springfield as- 
sisted in the initiation. The dining 
hall was decorated with the chapter 
colors, blue and white. 
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On the reef rock breakers 
Recoil in shattered foam, 

Yet still the sea behind them 
Urges its forces home; 

Its chant of triumph surges 
Through all the thunderous din— 
The wave may break in failure, 
But the tide is sure to win. 


O mighty sea, thy message 

In changing spray is cast; 

Within God’s plans of progress 

It matters not at last 

How wide the shores of evil, 

How strong the reefs of sin— 

The waves may be defeated, 

But the tide is sure to win. 
—Walt Whitman 


How much we need that message! 
The tide is sure to win, the mountains 
speak of beauty and strength, of eter- 
nal, enduring truth; the broad ex- 
panse of the ocean of the wideness 
of God’s mercy; the rivulets and 
rivers of the sources of life, and so 
on ad infinitum. Let us, as the sum- 
mer months give us time and leisure 
to enjoy the wonders of God’s uni- 


verse, hear the voice of God as He 
speaks to us through nature. 

This copy must go to press before 
it is possible to give figures on our 
year’s work, and since there will be 
no July or August Misstons this year 
you will have to wait for the Septem- 
ber number. However, those of you 
who are at Guild Day in San Fran- 
cisco will get full returns, and also 
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those who are at Summer Confer- 
ences. Here is one good news item. 
Up to April 20 we had enrolled 475 
new Chapters this year, which is 
cause for rejoicing. Reading Contest 
reports are flooding the mails and 


everything points to a successful year. . 


The Maintenance Movement found 
quick response in Guild ranks. The 
Chapter at Albert Lea, Minn., had 
paid $55. to the Guild Special Gift 
but added $20. more as a Substitute 
Gift. Prospect Avenue seniors in 
Buffalo pledged $65. and paid $135. 
through their cooperation in the day’s 
salary project. Immanuel Church 
Guild, Scranton, pledged $25. and 
through Maintenance Gift added 
$39., making the total $69. From 
two Chapters in Cuba, Cristo and 
Guantanamo, we have received $8.50; 
from San Juan, Porto Rico, $12. and 
from Iloilo, P. I., $10. Do we realize 
what these gifts mean in real sac- 
rifice? 

Guild Day at San Francisco! 
Plans are coming along beautifully. 
Mrs. McKern of Southern California 
will really have charge of the Con- 
ferences although she will be relieved 
of presiding part of the time by other 
state officers. Mrs. Hodge of Oregon 
will be there and probably many 
others who have not yet decided. 
Mrs. Ghiselin, Northern California 
secretary, will preside in the evening 
besides carrying the big end of the 
local arrangements. Discussions 
morning and afternoon will include 
every phase of Guild activity and all 
new plans for the coming year. Refer 
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to May Missions, Guild department, 
for information about the persons to 
whom you apply for overnight enter- 
tainment and banquet reservations. 
Guild Day is July 11th at the Swedish 
Baptist Church, 17th Street near Va- 
lencia. Banquet reservations with ac- 
companying check or money order 
must be in by July 9th. Fliers giving 
information have been printed. If 
you have not received one write to 
your state secretary or to me. 

Guild Goals is ready and every 
Chapter should have one copy. It 
gives information on our study books 
and programs, Reading and Theme 
Contests, and on the back page a 
brief digest of some of our books to 
guide you in your selection. 

May I wish you all a summer of 
joy and relaxation and lots of fun 
somewhere in God’s great out-of- 
doors. 


pr , 0, Mokee_ 

Ohio’s Eleventh 
Another of Ohio’s Conventions has 
passed into history leaving memories 
of glad reunions, challenging mes- 
sages from the leaders, and jolly 
times at the recreation hour Friday 
night, and the Banquet Saturday 
night. Guild girls came 450 strong 
and all East Central district secre- 
taries were there: Mrs. Ray, district 
secretary, Miss White from Indiana 
and Mrs. Kincaid from West Vir- 


ginia. Of course, Mrs. Brunk, Ohio’s 
beloved secretary, was the power be- 
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W. W. G. TEMPLE CHURCH, ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


hind it all, having planned a program 
of great value and variety. Alma 
Mater and her little sister Mary were 
there; also Helen Crissman Thomp- 
son who had all the devotional serv- 
ices; Alice Brimson whose messages 
were outstanding; Ruth Makeham 
and Helen Benjamin, two compelling 
missionaries; Jessie Burrell Eubank, 
the Banquet speaker, and Drs. Fitch 
and Chambers. 

The Convention motto was “Be 
thou faithful,” and at the back of the 
platform was a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of Munkacsy’s “Christ in Geth- 
semane,” which was painted by a 
Dayton girl. Before the Friday eve- 
ning session opened all lights were 
turned off except those just below the 
picture and the organ played softly 
“In the Garden.” It was most im- 
pressive and inspiring. 





PAGEANT GIVEN AT OHIO CONVENTION BY SPRINGFIELD GUILD GIRLS 


Thirty-three Reading Contest pic- 
tures were awarded by Alma Mater 
to the Chapters that had already 
qualified by March Ist, and it was 
such an inspiring sight that we had 
a flashlight taken especially for Mis- 
SIONS, showing 33 girls each holding 
a picture, and at the back of the 
group is the beautiful “Christ in 
Gethsemane.” Isn’t that a good rec- 
ord? There were really 53 Chapters 
that qualified but only 33 had rep- 
resentatives to claim them. 

The usual communion service early 
Sunday morning was followed by a 
consecration service in charge of Mrs. 
Brunk. A large number of girls 
pledged themselves to better Chris- 
tian living, and many dedicated their 
lives to definite life service as mis- 
sionaries or workers in other re- 
ligious activities. Do you not think 
the Master rejoices whenever a young 
life full of possibilities is yielded to 
His service? Fortunately for Ohio 
Mrs. Brunk is continuing as state 
secretary and that makes us _ all 
happy.—Alma Mater. 


Baker, Oregon 


Our Teen Age Guild has reached 
and passed our coveted goal of be- 
coming a star Chapter, but the girls 
are still pressing on to higher things. 
This year we gave $10. to the church 
budget and $5. for our Guild Ties 


Gift, and have filled our white cross 
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quotas. In the Fall we conducted a 
mission study class on God and the 
Census, and certainly gained a great- 
er missionary vision than we ever had 
before. We presented the Vesper 
Service in December and the World 
Peace Service in February, with good 
attendance at both. Our Guild 
helped to organize a new chapter in 
a neighboring church, and has been 
helping with the C.W.C. and Junior 
Guild as well as working in our Sun- 
day school.—Thelma Petit, Secretary. 


Ontario, California 
The W.W.G. of Temple Church, 


Ontario, organized last July, has not 
missed a monthly meeting. Home 
mission topics have been studied: 
Chinese, Negroes and the American 
Indians. White cross meetings are 
held the third Tuesday after school 
and have been well attended, and our 
work has gone to the Chinese Mission 
at Locke. A Christmas box contain- 
ing canned goods, toys, a scrapbook 
and “goodies” for a Christmas tree 
was delivered to a needy family in 
this community. At a recent evening 
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meeting of the Woman’s Union an 
Indian program was put on by the 
W.W.G. Each girl represented a 
different tribe of American Indians. 
Many of our members have entered 
the Reading Contest. 


Oregon’s First Week-End Rally 


Space will not allow the printing 
of the very fine report sent by Ruth 
Frerichs of “Oregon’s First,” but here 
are some of the high spots: 

February 27 and 28 will stand out 
as red-letter days in Oregon’s Guild 
history. The theme of the conven- 
tion was “Speak, My Lord,” and the 
challenge of that beautiful hymn was 
a real power in every phase of .the 
meetings. At two p.m. Saturday in 
the White Temple a joyous few min- 
utes of song opened the convention. 
A devotional service was led by girls 
from the Swedish church in Portland, 
and several songs were sung by six 
adorable little Chinese girls from the 
Mission. By this time everyone was 
in a good mood for reports, and it 
was truly exciting to hear of all the 
activities of each chapter given in 
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snappy, one-minute talks. In the 
next hour two conferences were held. 
Mrs.. W. H. Rogers talked with her 
girls about “Choosing a Life Part- 
ner,” and Mrs. W. L. Riley and her 
group discussed “Marriage and Home 
as a Career.” These two pastors’ 
wives endeared themselves to every- 
one by their graciousness and sin- 
cerity. About 200 girls met in the 
dining hall for a delicious banquet 
served by the ladies of the church. 
The theme was “God Speaks in Na- 
ture,” and no one could help think- 
ing of the key verse, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the fir- 
mament sheweth his handiwork,” as 
she beheld the blue “sky” hung with 
countless stars, forming a canopy 
over the long candle-lit tables. An 
orchestra from the Hinson Memorial 
Church played during the meal, and 
the whole group joined in singing 
oldtime songs. In the evening Miss 
Esther McCullough, missionary to the 
Japanese in Seattle, spoke, and the 
play “Janey” was presented by girls 
of the Arleta church of Portland. 
The church service Sunday morn- 


READING CONTEST AWARDS GIVEN AT OHIO’S CONVENTION, HELD AT DAYTON 
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W. W. G.. WHITE TEMPLE, PORTLAND, OREGON 


ing was in charge of the W.W.G. 
During the program “Follow the 
Gleam” was effectively presented in 
pageant form by the Guilds of the 
Grant Park Church, Portland. The 
address was given by Miss McCul- 
lough, whose theme was “A Living 
Faith.” No greater challenge could 
have been given to Oregon Guild 
girls as they closed their first state 
convention. 


Mother and Daughter Banquet 


The ladies of the “Kingdom Club,” 
First Church, Saratoga Springs. 
N. Y., are keenly interested in the 
Guild as they feel that these girls 
are to be our future leaders and mis- 
sionaries. Last August they made 
it possible for some of them to attend 
the Round Lake House Party and 
recently they gave a most enjoyable 
Mother and Daughter Banquet. This 
really included most of the women 
and girls of the church as each mem- 


ber of the Club has a Guild daughter. 


The theme of the banquet was 
“Our Rose Garden.” The Sunday 
school room was transformed into a 
veritable garden with rose bushes, 
evergreens, palms and other flowers 
artistically arranged. The center of 
attraction was the rock garden into 
which the pulpit had been converted. 
Strewn over the tables were rose 
petals and on each table vases of 
dainty rose buds. It was all a work 


of art that would have done credit 
to a professional landscape gardener. 
The men served the banquet and 
toasts were given as follows: “Buds” 
by a member of the Kingdom Club; 
by the president of the 


“Roses” 


Guild; and “The Gardener” by the 
Guild Counsellor. Mrs. Frank Hugh- 
son, a returned missionary, gave the 
address on “The World as His 


Garden.” 


Some Omnivorous Readers 


AntrimM, New HampsuHire. ‘The 
Stella Mower W.W.G. Chapter has 
13 members, each of whom read the 
required five books and several a 
sood many more. We scored 155 
books and 1,000 points. Our church 
of about 120 resident members scored 
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over 25,500 points in state and na- 
tional contests, and I feel the girls 


did their share. 


Muscatine, Iowa. Hurrah! We 
did it even if we did make one girl 
read a book the last night. The 
Miriam Chapter of Muscatine has 
qualified for the fourth year. Thirty- 
six girls read 291 books for a total 
of 2,110 points. You see we do not 
stop at five. The Ann of Ava Chap- 
ter has also qualified for the second 
year. Fourteen girls read 90 books, 
a total of 605 points. 


CLarK’s Summit, Pa., is a little: 
town at the peak of a high mountain. 
There are only three girls in the 
Guild but they have qualified for 
their third-year picture, having read 
26 books and gained 175 points. 
Good for them! In contrast to that 
Chapter is the senior Guild of First 
Church, Red Bank, N. J., which has 
31 members, each of whom read the 
required five books and they qualify 
for the first time. Is it any wonder 
they write “Are we all happy? Yes! 
We can hardly wait for our picture.” 
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Conference Day, July 11, 

San Francisco 

The strongest. program possible is 
developing for our C. W. C. Confer- 
ence Day. Mrs. George Boroughs, 
Northern California Secretary, is to 
lead the morning session from 9:30 
till 12. The theme for this session 
is Our Fifteen Years. The reports of 
the last year will be given and there 
will be discussion on essentials in 
Missionary Education: (a) study 
(b) reading (c) dramatization (d) 
expression (e) visualization (f) shar- 
ing. The closing feature will be a 
review of the progress of the fifteen 
years. In the afternoon Mrs. B. F. 
Hamilton, Secretary for Southern 
California, will conduct the Confer- 
ence, which will be on the Plans and 


Materials for the New Year. The 
study books and Helps will be ex- 
hibited with recommendations for 
using them to the best advantage. 

The Special Interests are some- 
what different this year in that we 
are taking units of work instead of 
individual missionaries. For the 
Home Special Interest we have the 
Crow Indians, and for the Foreign 
the work at Suifu, West China. It 
is expected that at least one mission- 
ary from each of these stations will 
be at our Conference to give vitality 
to the discussion of the opportunities 
of each. 

The World Friendship Project with 
the children of China which is to be 
promoted during 1933 will be con- 
sidered. The new gift containers and 
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organization material will be ex- 
hibited. The awards for the Hand. 
work will be made and some of our 
Baptist Oriental children will have a 
part on the program. 

The climax of the happy and prof- 
itable day is the banquet with the 
World Wide Guild at six p.m. The 
children’s part on the banquet pro- 
gram has always been of special in- 
terest not only to the children, of 
whom there are 100 or more present. 
but to the Guild girls and guests as 
well. We plan for a large attendance 
and trust that all C. W. C. leaders 
who expect to attend the N. B. C. will 
go one day early for this Conference. 
Be sure to write for free entertain- 
ment for the nights of July 10-11 to 
Mrs. G. M. Amos, 4354 18th Street, 
and for banquet tickets to Miss Chris- 
tine Olsen, 19 Florentine Street, San 
Francisco, enclosing $1.00 each. 
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Japanese Doll Festival. 
Sacramento, Calif. 

March 3rd is, in Japan, National 
Doll Festival and is for girls. The 
little girls dress up in their best silks 
and dress up their dollies in their 
best and visit each other. Here in 
our Japanese Church in Sacramento 
it was purely a Japanese celebration. 
The mothers arranged it all and. did 
not even consult any of our American 
workers. I saw the mothers gather- 


ing at our church, and cars of little 
girls or babies arriving, dressed in 
Japanese dresses and carrying dolls. 
I asked about it and they told me it 
was their National Doll Festival and 
then I rushed for my camera. 

The little girls sang Japanese songs 





JAPANESE DOLL FESTIVAL, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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to their dolls and had doll exercises 
and speeches. They had made the 
steps and decorated them just as they 
do in Japan to put their dolls on for 
exhibition. The mothers served re- 
freshments for the babies, Japanese 
cookies and other delicacies. They 
had their exercises in our new kinder- 
garten room. 

I am working on our new building. 
It has cost about $23,000 so far 
and I have to raise quite a little yet 
to complete the building, and as 
money comes in I continue with my 
construction.—Earle D. Sims. 


Federated Church, C.W.C., 
Franklin, N. Y. 

We now have twelve girls and eight 
boys in our C.W.C. group. I have 
four meetings each month in my 
home, two for girls and two for boys. 
As they come directly from school 
we have light refreshments before the 
program. I make the table as attrac- 
tive as possible and have a birthday 
cake for the child whose birthday is 
nearest the time of the meeting. Dur- 
ing the worship period we have the 
pledge, hymns, and prayers and de- 
vote some time to the Memory As- 
signment. We have finished the 
study of Wheat Magic and will begin 
The Friendly Farmers at the next 
meeting. 

Several years ago the C.W.C. 
group purchased a stereopticon lan- 
tern and they are much interested in 
finding and showing some mission- 
ary pictures at each meeting. At 
Christmas time they put $2.00 worth 
of gifts in a stocking for a poor child 
and sent gifts to each of six children 
in a family that otherwise would have 
had no gifts. In August they sent a 
Treasure Chest to Porto Rico, and 
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they now have 15 picture books 
which they have made and many 
postcards pasted together. We would 
be glad for a sugggestion as to a 
place to send these. The group has 
a missionary library of its own and 
are gaining a fair number of points 
in reading. At New Year’s we had a 
very enjoyable party in the church, 
and we always have a picnic in the 
Summer.—Mrs. Cora King. 


Report for 1931-32 
C.W.C., Guantanamo, Cuba 








Receipts 
NE acc ee teed wis Gee $7.45 
Sale of articles ............ 1.50 
a a ra 2.50 
$11.45 

Expenses 
Cuban Home Missions ...... $2.50 
Crusader Offering .......... 2.50 
Building Fund ..........0+ 1.50 
White Christmas ........... LS 
Local Church .............. 2.23 
For Santiago Fund ......... 90 
Ne ne a le wee .67 
$11.45 
Number of members .......... 26 


Number of meetings during year 24 


SaLt Lake City, Utan 


Crusader groups in both Murray 


and Taylor Avenue Baptist churches 
of Salt Lake City worked on Christ- 
mas boxes in October and November 
for the Kodiak Orphanage. The girls 
dressed dolls, and the boys and 
younger girls cut out pictures and 
made scrapbooks. Then each one 
brought a little gift. The children 
enjoyed packing the boxes and seeing 
them shipped on time. 


MANCHESTER, Iowa 

The Crusaders in Manchester sent a 
box of supplies ready for the mission- 
ary, Miss Ruth Blakely, to use. There 
was variety in it and the Crusaders 
took considerable pains to prepare 
simple inexpensive things. Possibly 
other groups could do something sim- 
ilar. Some of the things were: Scrap- 
books; loose geography pictures, 
some in notebook form; two dolls 
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and patterns and material for two 
others; set of doll furniture; book; 
five bandages; scissors; ball of cord; 
red ball; sewing cards; Sunday 
school papers; sheet of impression 
paper; string of buttons; sheets of 
wallpaper for drawings; 31 picture 
puzzles; five postcards; maps for 
geography; string of beads. 


Dorothy Lou Flanders 
Wins Song Contest 

It is with hearty congratulations 
that we announce that Dorothy Lou 
Flanders, age ten years old, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., has won the Song 
Contest and has received the $5.00. 
We trust that all Crusaders will be 
glad to learn it and use it frequently 
in their meetings. We are happy to 
give the words of the song below. 


CRUSADER SONG 
Tune: “I would be true.” 
I would be true to our Crusader 
standards, 
I would be brave like all the knights 
of old, 
I would be sharing all I have with 
others, 
But first of all God’s love for them 
I'd show. 
I would be glad to sacrifice for Jesus, 
That His Crusades might end in vic- 
tory; 
I would use all my talents in His 
service, 
That all the world might want to 
serve Him too. 
—Dorothy Lou Flanders. 


Lucky Kindergartners 


Just the day before we have our 
kindergarten party at Aiken Insti- 
tute, Chicago, I always take the chil- 
dren to a nearby store to see Santa. 
Next day he comes to see us. This 
makes it very real. Twenty-four 
little tots went this year. Trooping 
through the store the manager saw 
them. He was very interested and 
wanted to know all about them. He 
said he wanted to see the children 
when they came back from seeing 
Santa. They were each given some 
tin toys in a box. Then we went 
down the elevator. The man met us 
down below and told us to go into the 
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cafeteria where he had turned down 
chairs for all the children. Each 
child was given a large dish of ice 
cream and a decorated cookie. The 
children all behaved well. One wo- 
man said, “that is because they get 
good training in that kindergarten.” 


One of our boys comes from a very 
poor home and never has any offer- 
ing for Sunday school. One day the 
boys in the class asked him if he had 
some money in his envelope and he 
proudly answered, “Yes,” his face 
shining. “How much?” Tony held 
up one finger indicating one penny, 
and added “Teacher, my mother 
didn’t give it to me, she ain’t got no 
money, but I earned it myself—did 
an errand for a lady.” 





Boys and Girls Column 








Paterson, N. J. 
Dear Miss Noble: 

Our initiation service was a suc- 
cess. I had to tell you this before I 
introduced myself. I am Dolores 
Wood, vice-president of the C.W.C., 
Park Ave. Baptist Church. Miss 
Lefevre first told us a missionary 
story of Meulah, the blind boy who 
was cured. Charles Brown, our presi- 
dent, told us the story of Blind Bar- 
timeus. We then had our candle- 
lighting service, in which the officers 
came forward and took their letters 
which spelt the word light. We then 
received our candles. They were red 
with black plates. We also had pins, 


ribbons and roses, which were also in 
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the colors red and black. The other 
children then came forward and re- 
ceived their candles and stood in a 
semi-circle around the officers who 
stepped forward and kneeled. We 
then repeated the Bible verse “Jesus 
said, I am the light of the world. He 
that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness.” We then had our closing 
prayer and went home. At one of 
our Crusader meetings we had a mis- 
sion window. There were three dif- 
ferent scenes on Africa, Japan and 
Latin America and the name was 
made of the heads of children. 
Below the name were pictures of 
those countries. Miss Lefevre and 
Charles Brown and I told stories 
about them. We all like Crusader 
meeting very much and we hope to 
do all we can to help bring the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ to people who 
have never heard of His love. I will 
close now giving my love and best 
wishes to all other Children’s World 


Crusaders.—Dolores Wood. 


Library, Pennsylvania. 
Dear Miss Noble: 


We want to thank you for your 
beautiful birthday gift. We were sur- 
prised when Mrs. Noble unwrapped the 
drinking cup. There were 72 people 
at the birthday party. We had a little 
program for our mothers, violin, piano, 
and mouth organ solos. Nine of the 
Crusaders presented the little play 
called “Hands That Rock The Cradle.” 
The President lit the candles on the 
cake. There was a piece for each of 


us. We didn’t feel the spanking but 
well try to grow.—Edward Kelley, 
Secretary. 
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Early Morning Prayer 


Bear in mind the lean months in 
missionary giving—June, July, Au- 
gust—and resolve: “As for me, I 
will honor the Lord with my sub- 
stance” during this period and urge 
my church to send in one-half of 
missionary obligation each month, 
faithfully. 

Read 2 Corinthians 9, then “Think 
on these things.” 


“This Thing of Giving” 

“T do not understand it any more 
than you do, but there is something 
about this thing of giving that blesses 
us.” 

“No man has ever impoverished 
himself by giving. It cannot be done. 
Those who give most, have most left. 
No man has ever died poor because 
of that which he gave away.” 

“This thing of giving! A glorious 
privilege it is! How meaningless 
now is money that is hoarded!” 

“Give, and from the sacred depths 
of human hearts a‘ melody divine 
will reach your ears.”—Bulletin, 
First Baptist Church, Denver. 

Pray for: Hilarious giving. 


Personal Contacts 
Of Volunteer Workers 

During a year’s time many per- 
sonal contacts are made by the of- 
ficers of the various women’s organi- 
zations with the women of the 
churches. Mrs. George Jackson, 
state secretary-director of Northern 
California, writes: 

“TI have been able to visit in each 
Association since the first of the year 
and feel that it was time well spent. 
We have been able to do this at a 
very low cost. One of my secretaries 
has given the use of her car and 
we were given funds enough for the 
gas and oil, and I asked our women 
to entertain us. We spent five days 
in San Joaquin Association, visiting 


six churches, and our bill was $7.25. 
We drove 200 miles from home to 
reach the first church, so you will 
realize the amount of territory we 
covered. We have already made 
three of these trips and expect to 
make two more that will reach a good 
bit of the state—all on about $30. 
How’s that?” 

Mrs. N. C. Fetter, administrative 
vice-president of New England Dis- 
trict writes: “Just a word about our 
Rally and Board meeting. We had 
about 500 women out for most of the 
day and our program held their at- 
tention to the end. At our Board 
meeting we had reports from our 
various secretaries, then went into 
conferences. This proved to be very 
satisfactory and the women showed 
their eagerness for it by entering 
right into the discussions. Then we 
came together for reports from the 
various groups. You can see how 
helpful that was to our state women. 
We had a fine representation from 
the states in the district.” 

Mrs. L. C. Trent, president of In- 
diana Woman’s State Society writes: 
“We have just finished our women’s 
spring conferences, having had an 
attendance of 1,402 women. I really 
think the emphasis on the financial 
work has been as strong as we could 
make it, and the effect is being no- 
ticed in the returns in our State Con- 
vention office. The giving is heroic 
considering conditions.” 


In Summer Prepare for Winter 


June and Commencement. Best 
wishes to the seniors! May the world 
be better for their future contribu- 
tions to it! 

Please continue to urge earnestly 
all who can to attend a summer con- 
ference, and to enrol in discussion 
classes on next year’s Mission Study 
Books. Could you attend a confer- 
ence? Such contacts would refresh 
you spiritually, and put you in 
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closest touch with missionary lead- 
ers, books, methods, ideals, and view- 
points. An ideal preparation for 
next year. How about forming a 
class this summer, which shall meet 
informally to discuss the new For- 
eign and Home Mission Study 
Books? They are interesting reading. 


Why? 

By what strange illogical reason- 
ing is the blame for violation of a 
law laid upon the law itself when 
the law violated is the Eighteenth 
Amendment? 

When discovery was made of a 
lavishly financed syndicate for break- 
ing the Anti-Drug law, there was no 
talk of repealing the law. Instead, 
Congress empowered the President to 
appoint members of a special com- 
mittee to study better enforcement. 

When a band of counterfeiters was 
found ready to put into circulation a 
flood of counterfeit money, there was 
no talk of changing the law, but 
rather a demand that the band be 
punished. 

When the Eighteenth Amendment 
is violated, therefore, the patriotic 
slogan is not “Repeal the law,” but 
rather “Enforce the law because of 
respect for all law.” 


+ + + 


From Missions’ Readers 


I read every word of Missions and 
think it is one of the best missionary 
magazines I have ever seen.—Mary 


Dean Myers, Bluffton, Ind. 


I find Missions most interesting 
and am very glad to enclose $3.00 
that you may continue the subscrip- 
tions of friends who have found it 
necessary to drop it. May they con- 
tinue to find new interest and inspira- 
tion within its pages.—Ella M. Mc- 
Clune, West Haven, Conn. 


Find enclosed check for $3.00 and 
send Missions to the following 
friends. These are given, in addition 
to three other subscriptions previ- 
ously sent in, to help make up for the 
loss of your subscribers—M. /. 


Brown; Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 
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The Program Exchange 


“It is good for us to exchange 
ideas,” writes Mrs. Blanche White. 
of Berkeley, California, “so perhaps 
the plan followed last year in the 
Woman’s League of the First Bap- 
tist Church will help someone. We 
felt it to be quite worth-while.” Each 
month the League invited as lunch- 
eon guests at the regular meeting 
women who had become members of 
the church during the preceding 
month, and others who seemed inter- 
ested. Members of the League, act- 
ing as hostesses, sat with the guests 
at the speakers’ table, introduced 
them to others, and in every way 
tried to make the event an enjoy- 
able one. At the close of the lunch- 
eon the president greeted the guests 
and introduced them to the as- 
sembled group. A few days after 
the meeting each new member was 
assigned to a circle, and her name, 
address and telephone number were 
given to the chairman with the sug- 
gestion that a special invitation to 
the next circle meeting be extended. 
This plan resulted in the addition of 
a number of new and_ helpful 
members. 


Double Duty Dollars 
World Wide Guild leaders as well 


as program chairmen will be inter- 
ested in the following letter from 
Miss Mary C. Fulton of Newark, 
Ohio: “I am sending our calendar 
for 1931-32, mainly because it was 
done entirely in our church. The 
program committee, consisting of 
officers and past presidents, prepared 
the program. Our World Wide Guild 
girls made the books, including the 
covers, stenciled leaves, lettering and 
the memorial windows (using enve- 
lope linings for the last mentioned). 
The Missionary Society paid’ the 
Guild the same amount usually paid 
a commercial printer aiid the Guild 
placed it with their missionary of- 








ConDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Literature Bureau, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS | 
} 


fering. Each program was left to 
the three program leaders of the 
month, and they displayed a great 
deal of originality. Each leader com- 
mandeered the help of as many 
women as possible, e.g., the “World 
Tour’ day used twenty different 
women on the program.” 

The year book is most attractive. 
The cover is made of a sheet of 
brown paper about 20x24 inches in 
size, folded once each way, making a 
double cover. The design is made 
by cutting out a lattice in the shape 
of a church window, and pasting un- 
der it colored paper to represent the 
glass. The lettering on the cover is 
in white ink; the inside pages are 
mimeographed. All of the booklet 
shows most careful workmanship. 
Convention reports were given at the 
July meeting as “Convention 
Echoes.” Other topics are “School 
Days,” “Broadcasts,” “World Tour,” 
“Gardens,” “Christmas,” “Burma,” 
and “Pictures.” 


With the Pathfinder in China 


A program based on the “Book of 
Remembrance” 


Note to the Leader: It is suggested 
that you as “Pathfinder” guide the 
members of the group to our three 
mission fields in China. The dates 
given below refer to the “Book of 
Remembrance.” For the devotional 
service tell, not read, the story, ““The 
Gift of Fertile Fields,” on pages 11- 
13. of Lady Fourth Daughter of 
China. 

Key Verse: “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” 

Hymn: “We Plough the Fields.” 

Aim of the program: To show how 
our missionaries and their Chinese 
co-workers are redeeming the “salt 
marshes” of poverty, disease and 
ignorance. 

“Redeeming the salt marsh of pov- 


erty” (April 5th). 
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“Redeeming the salt marsh of dis- 
ease” (June 19, Dec. 1, 7, 10, 13, 
Sept. 22 and “Modern Medicine in 
Ancient China”). 

“Redeeming the salt marsh of 
ignorance” (Feb. 15, Oct. 8, Jan. 22, 
Mar. 10, 29, June 8, Oct. 20, April 
27 and “Little Maids All in a 
Row’). 

“Fields Transformed to Flourish- 
ing.” A summary of the progress in 
the three fields (leaflet “Telling the 
Story in China”). 

Hymn: “Now Sing We a Song for 
the Harvest.” 

Roll Call: The name of a mission- 
ary serving in China. 

Prayer: For China’s modern 
“Lady Fourth Daughters,” who are 
carrying on the work begun by the 
missionaries. 

Material required for the pro- 
gram: The Book of Remembrance 
(25c), Lady Fourth Daughter of 
China (50c), Telling the Story in 
China (free), Little Maids All In A 
Row (free) and Modern Medicine in 
Ancient China (free). 


After Vacation, What? 


“A Worth-While Vacation Makes 
Willing Workers” is the September 
topic for the Senior World Wide 
Guild of First Church, Wheeling, 
W. Va. The roll call topic for the 
same month is “Worth-While Sum- 
mer Experiences.” Other topics of 
interest to women’s groups are the 
“Book of Remembrance” (presum- 
ably a program on prayer as it is 
listed for February), with the roll 
call response “My Birthday Mission- 
ary Sister and Her Work,” and “Our 
Daily Reading” with the roll coll re- 
sponse, “The Most Interesting Thing 
I’ve Read About Our Baptist Work.” 
(Try Misstons and denominational 
leaflets for this.) 


“Eye-gate” Programs 


The number of women’s societies 
that are using stereopticon lectures 
as a part of their regular program is 
increasing. For the year 1932-1933, 
there will be lectures available on 
China and the American Indian; also 
motion pictures on both topics. 
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You May Live Twenty Years Longer 





Would it not be comforting to know that for 
the next twenty years, assuming that you 
continue to live during that period, you were 
to have a guaranteed income paid twice a 
year, regardless of business cycles or periods 
of economic depression ? 


You can asstre yourself such guaranteed in- 
come by making a gift to the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society on the an- 
nuity plan. Any amount so given will estab- 
lish such an income paying arrangement. The 


rate will range from 4 to 9 per cent depend- 
ing on your present age. 


Best of all, this arrangement will enable you 
to make a substantial gift to the foreign mis- 
sion cause because the net remaining princi- 
pal will be applied to the work of the Society 
after your death. Your gift will thus help in 
spreading the Christian gospel abroad. 


Write today for information to Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. All correspondence strictly confidential. 















AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 











Personnel Changes at 
Foreign Mission Headquarters 
During his furlough Rev. Albert 
M. Boggs of South India has been 
serving in the Home Department at 
the headquarters of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. He will soon relinquish 
this task and return to his field dur- 
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ing the coming summer. Dr. Judson 
C. King of Belgian Congo for several 
years has served in the Medical 
Service Department at headquarters. 
He will also return to his field dur- 
ing the coming summer. As an 
economy measure Dr. P. H. J. Ler- 
rigo will again resume responsibility 








and daughter. 


practically at the door. 





And when you come to New York 


— Hotel Salisbury - 


123 West 57th Street, New York 
Owned and operated by Calvary Baptist Church 


This hotel, one of the most comfortable and home-like in New 
York, is ideally convenient for a few days, for longer visits or 
as a permanent residence. It is a safe place for your wife 


In the exclusive 57th Street district, out of the bustle and 
turmoil of the city, it is located at New York’s musical center 
and just a few steps from shops, business districts, Central 
Park and many places of interest, with transportation systems 


ONE, Two and THREE ROOM SUITES 


Table d’hote Luncheon and Dinner—Club Breakfasts— 
Room Service, if desired 


Write for Reservations and Descriptive Folder 




















for the Medical Service Department 
in addition to his duties as Home 
Secretary. On May Ist Rev. Oliver 
H. Sisson re-entered the service of 
the Foreign Mission Society. He has 
been appointed Associate Secretary 
for service in connection with the 
Home Department. Mr. Sisson served 
one term as missionary in Burma. 
Since returning to this country he has 
done effective work both in the field 
service of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation and as pastor of the 


First Church of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Expert Building Guidance 
Available to All Churches 


Dr. Carlos M. Dinsmore makes the 
following statement which is worthy 
of serious consideration by churches 
which are looking to the future. He 
says: 

During this past year [| have 
had occasion to visit a great many of 
our churches from coast to coast. A 
great many of these I have found to 
be comparatively new buildings. The 
fact is that literally hundreds of our 
churches have built new church 
buildings. These range all the way 
from the small country-side structure 
to the largest city church plant. One 
of the interesting and in some cases 
tragic effects is that where the De- 
partment of Architecture has not been 
called in to give its assistance, these 
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f A Little Jumping Goat °} 
Gave Its Name to . 


TAXICAB 


Taxicab is an abbreviation of taximeter-cab- 
riolet —avehicle carrying an instrument for 
automatically registering the tare. The name 
cabriolet is the diminutive of the French ca}- 
riole, meaning ‘‘a leap’’ like that of a goat, 
and was applied to this type of carriage 
because of its light, bounding motion. 
Cabriole came from the Italian caprio/z 
meaning “‘a somersault,’”’ from Latin cc*:7 
“a he-goat,” capra “‘a she-goat.”” There 272 
thousands of such stories about the origizs 
of English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 












“The Supreme Authority” 
—— == \. Write for Free Booklet, which 
Ja AN suggests how you may obtain a 


command of English through 
yY- knowledge of word 
A\ origin S. 
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EE COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
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church buildings are found wanting 
in serious respects. It is too late to 
correct faults once the structure has 
been built and I write of this matter 
so that churches yet to build may 
bear in mind the fact that the denomi- 
nation has this department to which 
they can go for advice and thus 
avoid spending money to obtain less 


than the best, for it costs no more 
‘to obtain the correct answer to a 


building problem than a_ building 


which is mediocre both as to plan 


and appearance. 

Many pastors and most laymen do 
not realize that church building plan 
and design have advanced more in 
the last five years than is true of the 
architecture of any other kind of 
building, and that unless one is in 
touch with the source from which 
these marked advances are originat- 
ing, one is bound to be behind the 
times by following the lead of those 
who are not informed.’ It is a fact 
that the architectural journals cannot 
keep pace with the progress that 
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church building design is making. 
Best results can only be secured from 
the best source. 

I am not a member of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, so I am not 
boosting my own work. Surely by 
this time every Baptist pastor and 
every state office should know of this 
kind of service that their Home Mis- 
sion Society would be glad to render. 
Our Edifice Funds Department very 
much more enjoys helping churches 
finance pleasing buildings than those 
that make you feel badly. 
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= MISSIONARY EDUCATION: 
(Continued from page 373) : 
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of the more popular books and en- 
courage individuals to buy books and 
loan them after reading. Sometimes 
twoor more individuals may be will- 
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ing to unite in buying some of the 
more expensive books. 

(5). Continually seek to interest 
more and more of the church people 
in missionary reading, not only 
women but members of the men’s 
class, young people’s society and dif- 
ferent departments of the Sunday 
school. 


(6). With her committee formu- 
late a plan for keeping an accurate 
record of the books read and for in- 
teresting the church in such denomi- 
national literature as Missions, the 
January reading, the Book of Re- 
membrance, etc. All of this should 
be reported to the Association Secre- 
tary on the blanks provided for the 
purpose. 

(7). Have as her minimum objec- 
tive that her church qualify in the 





152 Madison Avenue 





“I trust in Providence, which has saved us 

, to rescue us again from any imminent 
tho unseen dangers. Nothing, however, on 
our part ought to be left undone.” 


—GEORGE WASHINGTON 


| It was George Washington’s clear 
| foresight that brought many a victory 
| in National affairs. 

wisdom to invest in an 


ANNUITY AGREEMENT | 


| Not only is your income safe for life, 
| but you have the assurance that the 
| net principal when released will 
help to bring victory in the affairs 
of Foreign Missions. 


Write for information to 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY | 


Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer 


It is the part of 


New York City 
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Gift today. 


152 MADISON AVENUE 





fling Out 
the Banner of the Cross on the 
Frontiers of Modern America! 


ANNUITY GIFTS 


will carry the Good News 
throughout the United 
States and adjacent coun- 
tries in the years to come. 
Insure the mission work of 
the future by your Annuity 


W rite to 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


DorotHy A. STEVENS, Treasurer 


NEW YORK CITY 

















National Reading Contest, that is, 
that at least 5% of its members shall 
read five missionary books during 
the year. 

(8). She may be able to create 
much friendly rivalry and enthusi- 
asm for the project by special fea- 
tures, by posting on the church bul- 
letin board the list of readers or the 
list of those having read five or more 
books, and by other publicity plans. 


Foreign Mission Chronicle 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. E. N. Harris of Kalaw. 
Burma,.in New York, March 20. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Tilbe of Rangoon, 
Burma, in New York, March 23. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Hutton of Furkating, 
Assam, in New York, April 12. 

Mrs. R. J. Journey of Rangoon, 
in New York, April 22. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Smith of Rangoon. 
Burma, in New York, April 22. 


Burma. 


A Remarkable New Book By 


PEARL S. BUCK 
THE GOOD EARTH 


Miss Edna Stever of Gauhati, Assam, in 
New York, April 22. 









Author of 





A vivid story of Chinese youth today: 
One lad’s struggle between the old and 
new ideals, his doubts of the power of the 
gods, and his decision to follow the Jesus- 
doctor in his work. 


“This book should be put into the hands 
of all youth today—and those others who 
remember their youth.” 

—Christian Century 


$1.50 at all bookstores 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Miss Edna Oden of Ntondo, Belgian 
Congo, in New York, April 22. 


Mrs. F. N. Smith of Yachow, West China, 
in New York, April 23. 


Miss Melvina Sollman of Swatow, South 
China in New York, April 23. 


Born 
To Rev. and Mrs. Eric Frykenberg of 
Atmakur, South India, a son, March 10. 


To Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Osgood of Kharag- 
pur, Bengal-Orissa, a daughter, March 25. 





Cui to aize-No waste 


Complete Patches to make this 
Q\ beautiful Friendship quilt 
including border and bind- 
ing. 50 newest attractive 
patterns of finest quality 
&\ guaranteed fast color Per- 
cales, ALL CUT TO 
SIZE, ready to sew to- 
gether to be appliqued 
“}on sheet or squares. 
Pattern and complete 
instructions for making 

= this quilt, and catalog 
of other designs included FREE with your order. 
Send $1.00 today for this amazing bargain offer. We 
pay postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. 

JOHN C. MICHAEL CO. 
Dept. R Sta. “C”’ 

1218 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on 
PROHIBITION 
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Allied Forces to: Prohibition 
986 15th Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS 


In Genuine Cast Bronze 
Finest Quality at Moderate Prices 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., INC. 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
Established 1911 
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Did You Enjoy This Issue 


Why not subscribe for a friend. 
Address Missions, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York. 
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Pioneers, 
Oh, Pioneers 























You May Have a Real Part in the Celebration 


The One Hundredth Birthday 


The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society 


By investing in an Annuity of The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society today, you will assure a continuous income for yourself, 
relative or friend, and help to provide in the future mission 
churches, schools and missionaries for less privileged groups in 
your own land, Mexico, Central America and the West Indies. 


The Christian Pioneers of Tomorrow will face tasks as difficult as 
the Builders of our Nation encountered 100 years ago. You may 
share in their tasks through Annuity gifts. 


For Information concerning the 
ANNIVERSARY ANNUITIES 
OF 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
ADDRESS 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


23 East 26th Street New York City 
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ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 


Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 











Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


Many have profited by inquir- 
ing how to obtain a GUARAN- 
TEED INCOME, avoid loss of 
principal, and at the same time 
make a gift to advance our 
mutual KINGDOM TASKS. 


_When remembering the na- 
tional societies in your will, 
please use exact corporate 


names. . 

American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., 
Home Secretary (reannuities); George 
B. Huntington, Treasurer (regardin 
wills); 152 Madison Avenue, New Yor 

ity. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Samuel Bryant, Treasurer, 23 
East 26th Street, New York City. 

he American Baptist Publication 
Society, William H. Main, D.D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Women’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, 
Treasurer, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Miss orothy A. 
Stevens, Treasurer, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

he Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, P. C. right, Executive 
Secretary, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Board of Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, Frank 
W. Padelford, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 

ity. 

Inquiries concerning Annuities and 
Wills addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will 
receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent. a year, 
interest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate of income 
varies from four to eight and three- 
tenths per cent. a year, interest pay- 
able semi-annually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on 
request. 

“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 











World Famous 
Bilhorn Folding Organs 
Acknowledged the Best 
77 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill 
Catalog Free 




















Go to * e Sd 


SAN FRANCISCO 








If you plan a vacation trip for this sum- 
mer, you can see the wonderland of 
America at small cost by attending the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


July Twelfth 


to 
Seventeenth 


Now is the time to see the Golden West 
and visit the famous national parks. The 
railroad fares are the lowest ever granted 
for a trip across the continent. Any ticket 
office or station agent will tell you the 
rate from your home town. You may go 
one way and return another if desired. 


A wonderful Convention program is as- 
sured. Don’t miss the celebration of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Centenary. 


San Francisco is a delightful summer city. 
See this great gateway to the Orient, the 
most picturesque seaport in America. 











The Northern Baptist Convention. 




















